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ST. ERMIN’S HOTEL, 


WESTMINSTER. 







Ee oypfanagement—* Medic y women Lonpon. 


Telephone Nos, :— ‘ 


181 or 276 WESTMINSTER. 
| “A genuine old d Brandy 5 | « Pastiententy suitable 
| made from Wine.” for medicinal purposes.”’ 

| Medical Press, August 1899. Lancet, July 1899. 


John Brinsmead & Sons’| 190) IMPERIAL ROVER 


(LTD. 


Pl ANOS Embody ALL the Latest Practical Improvements. 





























Have gained the HIGHEST DISTINCTION ever conferred on a FREE WH EELS. 
Pianoforte Maker— ANY KIND OF BRAKES FITTED TO ORDER. 
The Cross of the LEGION of HONOUR. LISTS FREE. 





THE ROVER CYCLE CO., LTD. (late J. K. Starley & Co., Ltd.), 
Meteor Cycle Works, COVENTRY. 


B R ] N S M E A D PIAN 0 S Lonpon: 4 and 5 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 157 New Bond Street, W. ; 
19 and 20 Old Bailey, E.C. (Repairs Dept.) 
Are CELEBRATED throughout the WORLD CA R LTO N } i OT E L 
For their PERFECTION of TONE and TOUCH, 


For their HIGH QUALITY and EXQUISITE FINISH, 
For their DURABILITY in EVERY CLIMATE, and PALL MALL, LONDON. 


For their UNIQUE CONSTRUCTIONAL INGENUITY. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION To HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 


‘LTD.) 
Pianoforte Makers to T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and H.M. the King of Italy. Telegrams: ‘* Carlton Hotel, London.” 


Telephone : ** ” 
18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W.| °°” °”° Kote C. RITZ, General Manager. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE METROPOLITAN 


(FOUNDED 1806). 


50 REGENT STREET, W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C. LJFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 
IMPROVED SYSTEM OF BONUS DISTRIBUTION. Conducted on the Mutual Principle for the benefit of the Policy Holders 














CHILDREN'S ENDOWMENTS PAYABLE AT AGE 21, alone, 
FINANCIAL POSITION, 1900. STRONG RESERVES. 
Invested Funds st os -_ o* ‘eo - +» £3,271,604 
Annual Income 7 os ee ee o ‘. 2 £354,425 LOW EXPENSE RATE, 
Bonuses Declared exceed . = oe os ee +» £3,784,000 
Claims and Surrenders Paid .. .. «. +s = ws £11, 188,500 | ALL SURPLUS APPLIED in REDUCTION of PREMIUM, » 
Half Profits reserved in 1898 .. os i. or is £299,601 al ee aioe 
Prospectus and full information on application. NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 
BRITISH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY is open to appoint Agents in all J 
parts of the World.—Applications to be addressed ‘‘ Brirrin,” care of Street’s Agency, For Prospectus, &c., apply to THE ACTUARY. 
30 Cornhill, London, E.C. Orrices—13 Moorgate Street, LONDON, E.C. 








NORWICH UNION MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 


CLAIMS PAID, OVER TWENTY MILLIONS STERLING. 


Accumulated Funds exceed £3,600,000. Bonuses declared exceed £4,000,000. 
New Business (1898), £1,707,483. Annual Income (1898), £601,000. 
OLD AGE PENSIONS. ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
HEAD OFFICE - - - - - NORWICH. — 
LONDON OFFICES--50 Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C.; 195 Piccadilly; 1 Victoria Street, S.W. 
and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 








YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO DO YOUR WRITING IN THE OLD WAY. 


By Special Warrants of Appointment to The daily use of the Remington in the Royal ° 

Household is only another indication of its emin ton 
Pa A DS growing popularity, which is further evinced R , 
Fife: Bee Z by the fact that our Machines are used in all ° 
Se H.R.H. Departments of Her Majesty’s Service—10 
H.M. The Queen. The Prince of Wales. Remingtons being in use to one of all other Typewriter. 


Contractors to H.M. Government. makes combined. 








Leadership means Superiority. Continued Leadership implies Progress. Tacitly acknowledged Leadership over 
many Competitors shows undeniable merit. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 


100 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 

















EMIGRATION TO CANADA. Hotels, 





PEE CARS COPERED I CANADA. ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—— and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James CLarke, M.D., says: “A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic 
Free Grants of 160 acres of Land in Manitoba and the North-West. breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
Crown Grants in the other Provinces. to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 
r Far ices. ° 
sai i ems ace BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL.—Desirable 
No Rent. Light Taxes. Free Schools. Good Markets. Splendid residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea-level, facing south, 
Climate. Sunny Skies, and protected from north and east. Air dry and bracing. Assembly and Pump Rooms 


within easy distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths. _ Billiards, 


Canada exports large quantities of Farm and Dairy Produce and Fruit ; and pro- Tennis Lawn. 


ducts of the Fisheries, Mines, Forests ; and Manufactures. 





BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL. Unrivalled 


position, West Cliff, full south. Splendid sea view. Table d’hote (separate tables) 
Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm. Telephone 27. . > 
Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to intend- J. KILNER, Proprietor. 
ing settlers, and as to the trade and commerce of the Dominion, may be obtained gratis 


and post free on application to the High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Street, [MPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH. —Unrivalled for Winter 


Classes wanted :—Capitalists, persons with moderate incomes, Farmers, Farm 
Labourers, young men desiring to learn farming, and Domestic Servants. 





London, S.W., also from the Allan, Dominion, and Elder Dempster Steamship Co.'s, or Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate. 
their local Agents, and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. East Devon Fox Hounds, 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, 
Correspondence and personal interviews invited, H. W. HAYWARD. 








Books WANTED. 255. EACH OFFERED. Scrope’s SANDGATE.—ROYAL KENT HOTEL, a favourite resort 


of Ruskin. An ideal summer and winter residence, delightfully situated in its own 


** Salmon Fishing,” 1843; ‘' Hawbuck Grange,” 1847; ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” 3 vols., grounds, facing the sea. Redecorated and refurnished. New Coffee-room, Smoking- 
1869; “‘ Titmarsh Comic Tales,” 2 vols., 1841; ‘Alice in Wonderland,” 1866; room, and Conservatory have recently been added. Fifteen minutes from Folkestone 
“Pauline: a Fragment,” 1833; Jackson's “ Old Paris,” 2 vols., 1878 ; “ Waverley,” Omnibus meets all trains Sandgate Station. J. E. TANARE, Proprietor. 





3 vols., 1814, First Edition ; ‘‘ Desperate Remedies,” 3 vols., 1871 ; Barratt's “‘ Battle 


of Marathon : a Poem,” 1820 ; ** Bells and Pomegranates,” 1841; Jesse's ‘ Richard III.” SOUTHSEA —ROYAL BEACH MANSIONS HOTEL.— 
— hea oar ae 7 — 1882 ; Ven Sybel’s a French Revolution,’ | Largest in Southsea, splendidly situated on the beach; 300 yards nearer the sea 
4 +: 1867 ; ““ Badminter Hunting, ” large paper, 1885. Rare Books Supplied. I lease than any other public hotel on the line of marine terraces. Entirely redecorated Pas- 
state wants.—BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, senger lift. Special terms es fension tor winter months, Entirely under new 
BIRMINGHAM. ' management.—M. ECCLES, Manageress. 
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ST. PATRICK’S DAY: A PARIS FANCY 





[Le Figaro. (Montreal Siar. 


First VILLAGE HAMPDEN Shamrock we’re to wear, is it? ** Let me see: just an hour and four minutes more! Now, I 
SECOND Ditto: And what’s she say about bread, bedad ? wonder what I’d better do.” 



































? 
M APLE QI CO “A SPECIALITY.” 
Extension of Departments 
TRUNKS 
TRAVELLING BAGS 
SUIT CASES 
DRESSING BAGS 
ARTICLES FOR GENTLEMEN'S USE. — 
Th» Best Goods at Popular Prices, The ‘‘PRINCE’S” Trousers Press in Ash stained 
LONDON AND PARIS. walnut, mahogany, or green, with very strong 
clamps and screws, 19/6 complete. 
DERBYSHIRE 
Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 
1,000 feet above sea-level, 
> Centre of the picturesque Peak District. Pure Air. Charming Scenery. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c. 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE, 82° FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &¢. 
Golf Links (18 holes). 
For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 





PLEASE NOTE.— THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS and 
from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout London and the Provinces at the same 
time as the London morning papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, tog FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of application, 


YUM 
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CASTLE LINE. 


CAPE AND NATAL MAILS. 


EKLY SERVICE for the GOLDFIELDS of | 

SOUTH AFRICA.—The CASTLE COMPANY'S 
STEAMERS leave LONDON (East India Dock Basin, 
Blackwall) every Friday, and Sail from Southampton every 
SATURDAY. 


South- 
Steamers. London. ampton. 
CARISBROOK CASTLE 
(via Madeira) ......++++ oscece Mar. 30 Mar. 31 
GARTH CASTLE 
(via Canaries) ..-...++ coccccce §=Agl. 6 Apl. 7 
KINFAUNS CASTLE | 
(via Madeira) ........++++ eee. Apr. 13 Apr. 14 
PEMBROKE CASTLE 
(via Canaries) ......-.00-sseeeee Apr. 20 Apr. 21 
DUNVEGAN CASTLE 
(via Madeira) .......++ seoccoe)§«=— Apr. 87 Apr. 28 


Return Tickets for all Ports. 


Free Tickets by ‘‘ Castle” Express from Waterloo to 
Southampton. 


Apply to Donald Currie & Co., 3 Fenchureh 
Street, E.C. 


West End Agency, Tuos. Coox & Son, 13 Cockspur Street. 


C. p R OCEAN SERVICES 


AND ROUND THE 
1 WORLD TRIPS. 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 
HAWAII. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. 


YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG-|°°T! 


HAI, HONG KONG. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. | 


|67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur 
| Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, American, 
Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, | 
| Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & O., Shaw Savill, 
White Star, &c. 








For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas- | 
senger Department, Canadian Pacific Railway, | 








UNION LINE. 


OYAL MAIL STEAMERS to the GOLD- 

FIELDS of South Africa, Natal, and 

East Africa, via Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, an@ 
St. Helena. Twin Screw Fleet. 


DEPARTURES FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
EVERY SATURDAY. 





| BRI TON via Madeira .....0..seceeesees Mar. 24 
via Teneriffe ......se0eeeees ° Mar. 31 

| SCC iT Via Madeira ...cceseserssees April 9 
GALEKA via Teneriffe and St. Helena.. April 14 

| NORMAN via Madeira ...+....ceeeeeeeee April 21 
GAUL via Teneriffe .....+. oveccecce April 28 


Return Tickets issued to all ports, 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses, London 
to Southampton. 
Cheap Railway Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. 


Apply to Union Steam Ship Co., 14 Cockspur 


Street, S.W., and South African House, 
94 to 98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 





THE CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA AND | 


MOROCCO LINE OF STEAMERS. 
WINTER AND SPRING CRUISES. 


The Company now offers exceptional facilities to those 
desiring short sea trips. 

Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Berecee, | 
Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to 
London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about 25 
days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday. 

Fares for the round voyage, First-class, £21 and 
£15 158., according to position of berth. 

Electric light throughout. Saloons and cabins on deck. | 
Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried. 

Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any 
port of call and return by any subsequent steamer of 
above-named line within six months. 

For further particulars and handbooks apply to 


FORWOOD BROS. & Co., 3 Crosby Square, E.C., 
or THOS. COOK & SON'S Offices. 





AFRICAN BANKING 


CORPORATION, 


Limited. 


Heap OFFice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 





Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Boarp oF Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 


man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- | 


ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; William James Thomson, Esgq., J.P., Chairman 
ef the National Discount Company, Limited. 


Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 


Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- | 


dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr'’s Banking | 
Company and the Alliance ‘Bank, Limited (Sir a 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


BRANCHES IN Soutu Arrica.—Cape Town, oo 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 


Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, | | 


King William’s Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paar], Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency 1x America (New York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON Chief Manager. 


WORLD-RENOWNED HEALTH- 


Celebrated Mineral Springs, 


RESORT NEAR THE RHINE. 


155'75 deg. Fahr. 


TREATMENT ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Beautiful 
Walks and 
Excursions. 


Grape Cure 


from 
September, 


Unequalled success in curing Gout, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Diseases of the Respiratory and 


Digestive Organs, Nervous Derangements, &e. 


ments in the Kurhaus during the whole year. 


Large variety of Entertainments and Amuse- 
Agreeable social life. English Church. 


Prospectus free on application to the STAEDTISCHE KURVERWALTUNG. 








THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


| 
| Limited. 
Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 
| Subscribed Capital—{£2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of £18 
rss. each. Paid and called, £750,000. Reserve Fund, 
£463,000. Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.c. 
| Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, ee Town, 
| Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimber ey, King 
Wiilliam’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia, 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton 
Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 


fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East Africa : 
Beira, Teme Marques. 

Boarp oF Directors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq., | 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq., | 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq. ; 
Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Young. Esq. 

General Manager ‘Resident at Cape Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with South Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


| Established in 1817. 

Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
| £1,232,876. Undivided Profits, £238,552. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :— 

MONTREAL. 


| Genera) Manayer— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esg., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 


CoMMITTEK 


Right Hon. LORD STKATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, (;.C.M.G, 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 
Undertake monetary business witb all parts of 
| Canada, Newfoundland, anc the United States, 
| and issue Sterling and Currency rafts and Cable 
| Transfers. 
Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada 
ALEXANDER LANG, Manager, 











Bethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- | 


ITALIAN TOURS. 


COOK’S SELECT 21 DAYS’ 
CONDUCTED TOURS. 


Leaving London March 17th, 31st, April 7th, &c., 
visiting Paris, Turin, Rome, Naples, Pompeii, alc 
| Florence, Venice, Milan, Lucerne. Inclusive fare, prov id, 
ing travel, first-class hotels, carriage drives, sight-seeing- 
fees, &c.. Lectures in Rome by Dr. Russeut Forses, 
Illustrated programme free. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


| Ludgate Circus, London, and Branch Offices. 





BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 


(Incorporated by Roya! Charter, 1835.) 


| 
| 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 
| 


Paid-up Capital ......... © ecccceccee 48,600,000 
| =Repenwn Pied cc cccccccccccccccecocces £835,000 
| Reserve Liability of Proprietors under 
Che Charter ..cccoccsccccccccccesece 41,600,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts issued on any of the nume- 





|rous Branches of the Bank throughout Australia and New 
Zealand. 


Bills negotiated or sent for collection. 
Telegraphic Transfers made. 


Deposits received in London at interest for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 


R. W. JEANS, Manager. 





WHAT ATTRACTS 


THE MAN ™ t STREET 


And is the most potent form of Advertising made use 
of even by H.M. 


WAR OFFICE, 


THE PICTORIAL POSTER 
As designed and produced by 
ANDREW REID & CO., Ltd., 
| 


|50 GREY STREET, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE; 
| 24 Cullum Street, London, E.C. 
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AS IT SHOULD BE 
Peace Orator. “ Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I——” 
1st Rowpy. ‘* Stone him!” 


2ND Rowpy. ‘** Tar and feather him!” 
Cuorus or VerY BiG Po.LicemMen. ‘‘ Persons who do 
not wish to listen will please leave the building ! ” 


Tue confidential telegrams received at Lloyd’s often 
throw curious lights on international diplomacy. On 
Friday, March 9, camea telegram from a port in Asia 
Minor containing the code-word meaning ‘‘ warlike.” 
An explanation was wired for, and the reply arrived, 
‘* Matters look warlike.” On the following day came a 
telegram from another individual from Theodosia : ‘* War 
stores are being warehoused at the principal ports.” On 
Wednesday came similar warnings from the Standard 
correspondent at Constantinople, based upon official reports 
received there, to the effect that ‘‘ Russia has ordered a 
general mobilisation of her land and sea forces.” 


Now what do these things portend? The Standard 
correspondent himself refuses to get excited, and talk, as 
some members of Lloyd’s did, about an imminent assault 
upon British interests. He rather suggests a Russian 
attempt to ‘‘ force the hand of the Porte for the immediate 
granting of the railway concession.” That may be; but 
it may be well also to recall the prediction made in these 
columns, on the highest authority, before the close of last 
year, that Japan was intent upon securing in Korea and 
at Port Arthur the legitimate fruits of her victory over 
China—fruits denied her by Russia and Germany. One 
public man, whose views on the Far Eastern question 
have again and again guided British Ministers, declared 
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some months ago that so soon as the ice broke up in the 
North Pacific, Japan would assert her naval superiority, 
taking time by the forelock before the Siberian railway 
gets down to Port Arthur. That was the prophecy of a 
man of exceptional weight in public affairs. 


WE cannot expect Mr. McKinley’s pre-election path 
to be made less thorny by Lord Salisbury’s decisive 
declaration that ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Government do not pro- 
pose to accept the intervention of any Power in South 
African affairs.” Like M. Delcassé, Mr. McKinley must 
himself see that this puts an end to all talk of “ friendly 
good offices” on the part of any outside Power; but 
Mr. McKinley, unlike the French Premier, is face to face 
with that most awkward factor—his November Presiden- 
tial election, and we know what even the best of Presidents 
can be led to do at such times. Let us be thankful that we 
have a Pauncefote and not a Sackville West at Wash- 
ington, for we shall need all our tact and firmness there 
during these next few months. Meanwhile, Mr. McKinley’s 
good intentions in the matter of the Nicaragua Canal are 
in course of frustration at the hands of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate, which has interpolated 
into the Canal Bill the very provision for the Americanisa- 
tion of the canal which Mr. McKinley rejected, and 
which Lord Salisbury expressly excluded when making his 
voluntary renunciation of Britain’s veto. The neutra- 
lisation of the canal that it may be opened to the free 
commerce of the whole world is vital, not alone to this 
country, but to Canada and Australasia, and here again 
we shall need all our tact and firmness if Britain and the 
United States are to keep in smooth waters. 


GERMANY is fond of protesting her great desire to 
remain on terms of friendship with Great Britain, and we 
welcome her protestations. But Germany has an Emperor. 
And the Emperor is a man of large ideas, which are not in 
the least idealistic, but severely practical. His schemes 
have all one purpose: the aggrandisement of Germany 
and the perpetuation of his dynasty. Most commendable 
aims these are; but, like many another potentate before 
him, the Kaiser is curbed by the taxpaying limits of his 
subjects, and, while he esteems his people as nought, or, 
if anything, as merely the instruments of his imperial will, 
he is compelled by hard necessity of ways and means to 
take account of them, to reason with them, to cajole them. 
One other thing he has to reckon with—the British 
Empire. That, he can neither cajole nor coerce— 
moreover, its existence is necessary for his existence, 
and his greatest ambitions do not extend beyond 
imitating its methods and emulating its success. He 
sees its marvellous seaboard, its mercantile marine, its 
oceanic omnipotence. He will have waterways to his 
bleak Baltic, and he will create a navy. But his people 
are staggered at the cost of providing these luxuries as 
quickly as he wishes, and they kick against his demands. 
They are also proud, even vain, of their great and 
growing national prosperity, and believe themselves on 
the way to beating England in the markets of the 
world. On this belief their Emperor adroitly seizes, and 
when an English warship detains and overhauls two 
German steamers, the Bundesrath and the General, sus- 
pected of carrying contraband of war, he points out the 
object-lesson to his people, and says: ‘‘See what a 
powerful Navy can do; our Navy is coming by-and-by, 
but even now we are not afraid to speak plainly to Eng- 
land.” And so he instructs his Chancellor and his Am- 
bassador to demand in what Englishmen not unjustly deem 
rude, undiplomatic language a greater respect on England’s 
part for international law. Thereupon the German people 
shout in frenzied joy, and may give the Emperor his 
Navy. That is the real inwardness of the despatches 
published this week; nothing more. But Bismarck told 
his countrymen more than once that England had a long 
memory. 
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Prosperity even more than patriotism is the word with 
which to describe the stupendous success of the Govern- 
ment ‘* Khaki” loan. When the United States Govern- 
ment issued its last war loan of 40 millions it was sub- 
scribed for eight times over, and the world marvelled. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach has now asked for 30 millions, and 
by Tuesday midday had received subscriptions for 300 
millions, in which the small subscriber was very largely 
represented. This, we say, spells prosperity and confi- 
dence, and the same features mark the business outlook 
generally. ‘‘ Khaki” cloth has had a powerful influence on 
the cotton trade. Manufacturersare sooccupied in producing 
it that they treat the ordinary commercial inquiry with dis- 
dain, quoting prices and times of delivery almost con- 
temptuous in their exaggeration. The rise in the prices 
of the products of all our textile industries is enormous. 
Not for many years have the prices of cotton cloths and 
woollen and jute fabrics been so high. A general opinion 
prevails also that the limit of increase has not yet been 
reached. Raw cotton is expected to be dearer—some 
prophets say to the extent of $d. per pound ; coal tends 
to rise beyond its present very high price, and the first 
mutterings can be heard of the inevitable demand of the 
operatives to share this prosperity of the capitalists. One 
powerful influence for the maintenance of high prices in 
the cotton industry is the ‘‘combine” formed by a power- 
ful ring of manufacturers and spinners. In due time it 
will break up, like many a predecessor, under the pressure 
of natural economic laws ; but if the operatives’ demands 
for higher wages are urged vigorously, all the elements of 
a ruinous trade dispute in Lancashire are ready to hand. 
But for the moment the un-English ‘‘ combine ”’ flourishes. 


Tue telegram received by the Tsar from the Russian 
Attaché with Lord Roberts has not been accurately 
reported in the London Press. It ran thus: ‘‘ The attack 
and endurance of the British Infantry is such that no 
officer in the Russian army had any conception of. I 
am so filled with admiration I can add nothing to this 
message.” 


As a reflection of the spirit and intentions of the 
Government in respect to the reorganisation of national 
defence, Mr. Wyndham’s speech in the House of Com- 
mons on Monday, when introducing the Army Estimates, 
was most encouraging. The principle of voluntariness 
which distinguishes our military system is to be maintained 
as the basis of development. Mr. Wyndham argued 
strongly against the necessity or even feasibility of con- 
scription for the peculiar needs of this widely extended 
Empire. For the vigorous prosecution of the war—at full 
pressure for six months more, and at half pressure for a 
further period of six months—£ 31,500,000 is set apart; 
for special temporary measures of home defence, including 
217,551 additional men, £6,228,000 is provided; for 
carrying out the emergency scheme relating to the Volun- 
teers, £409,000, and for the provision of ranges and free 
ammunition for Volunteers, £100,000 ; while £1,925,000 
is provided for the raising of the twelve new Infantry bat- 
talions in the regular army. 


OnE provision which Mr. Wyndham announced should 
have important results. It is the proposed appointment 
of a special staff for the auxiliaries, with two Adjutants- 
General, one for the Militia, and one for the Volunteers. 
If the first chief of that staff rises to the height of his 
opportunity he will easily make himself historical. The 
present Commander-in-Chiet has still one year of office to 
run. That year can be profitably employed in those 
tentative changes and approximations to the final organi- 
sation which the new Chief with a full term of office 
before him will have ample opportunity of establishing 
and bringing into working form. Mr. Wyndham admits 
that the outbreak of war found us with an insufficient 
reserve of stores; never again, he promises, shall that 
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happen. All of which, in its happy promise of new life 
and energy, will inspire the people of these islands 
with the confidence that the full responsibilities of 
extended empire are now to be acknowledged, met, 
and fulfilled. The national aim is not an army of 
conquest, but an ample force for national security, and 
readiness to meet all reasonable emergencies. The summer 
manceuvres this year will be on a proper scale, and in the 
operations of the 54,000 men to be brought together on 
Salisbury Plain, Volunteers and Militia will participate. 
Our generals will thus have the opportunity of handling 
large bodies of men. The old pettifogging field days 
with their toy movements may be reckoned as dead and 
gone, and with the cavalry raised to full strength, and 
heavy field artillery in the proper proportion provided, we 
shall start confidently on our new era. In one sense, 
therefore, the Boer war is a blessing in disguise, and in 
the millions of money which the people have to provide is 
to be seen not so much the cost of that war alone, as a 
premium of insurance for the future security of the Empire. 


THe Government method of dealing with dishonest 
contractors is futile, and will not, we believe, satisfy 
public opinion. It consists in announcing that John E, 
Bennett & Sons of Nine Elms, and John Brown of Liver- 
pool have been struck off the Government list of con- 
tractors for misconduct. How inadequate this method is, 
Mr. Powell Williams himself unwillingly showed in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday by the admission that 
one of these offending firms had been before struck off the 
list, only to bamboozle the Department again under 
another name. To begin with, striking a man’s name off 
a list is no punishment at all for the despicable offence 
of swindling the taxpayer and cheating the soldier. A 
private firm would in such circumstances either have 
pursued the offender at law for heavy damages or put him 
in the dock. The rotten hay and bad beef, the Persia’s 
defective machinery, and the notorious ‘‘ Z” steamers must 
all have passed some Government inspection, and the 
inspectors must be either incompetent or venal. In either 
case their acts ought to be the object of an unflinching 
inquiry, and the public have a right to know how such 
deplorable occurrences can take place. They have also 
a right to demand that their recurrence should be impos- 
sible. A Government anda Department that fear to mend 
internal defects only bring upon themselves public con- 
tumely. 


Tue House of Commons did an astonishing amount of 
party drum-beating on Thursday over Sir Robert Reid’s 
condemnation of the break-up of pro-Boer meetings at 
Edinburgh, Scarborough, and elsewhere. For this Mr. 
Balfour cannot be held altogether free from responsibility, 
for he seemed at the outset more anxious to find excuses 
for rowdyism than opportunities for the firm assertion of 
the right of public meeting. This rowdyism is, as we said 
last week, deplorable; the views of minorities legally 
expressed should always command the amplest ventilation 
in a free community. We wish both Mr. Balfour and Sir 
Matthew White Ridley had been more emphatic in their 
enunciation of this vital principle, and in their determina- 
tion, by their ministerial influence and precept, to urge the 
local authorities to do their duty in the preservation of 
order. The House rejected the motion for the adjourn- 
ment by 229 votes against 120. 


AN experiment of international importance is about to 
be undertaken by the London School of Tropical Medicine 
under the auspices of the Colonial Office; and we are 
also to have a vivisection experiment, to which even the 
anti-vivisectionist will take no exception. We have said 
much of late in these columns of the fatal importance of 
malaria as a bar to the colonisation of the tropics, and the 
agency of mosquitoes in its spread ; and now Dr. Patrick 
Manson announces a final and conclusive test-experiment. 
It is to consist of two parts—a positive and a negative, 
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so to speak. For the latter a bungalow is to be erected 
in the most malarious part of the Roman Campagna, 
where the fatality of the fever is historic. In this, tho- 
roughly guarded and screened by mosquito-curtains, are 
to live from May to October, through the entire fever 
season, two skilled observers, with their servants. If the 
entire party escape infection, as most malaria experts 
are confident that they will, it will be a convincing 
proof. The positive part is more unique. Laboratory- 
bred mosquitoes, known to be free from the disease, 
are to be taken to Rome and allowed to suck the blood 
of patients suffering with a mild tertian form of ague, 
then brought to London. After sufficient time has 
elapsed for the parasite of malaria to develop in their 
bodies and reach the venom (salivary) glands, they will be 
allowed to bite several healthy men who have never been 
out of England or had any opportunity of contracting 
malaria. If the mosquito theory of the disease be correct, 
most of these will develop the disease within about ten 
days after being bitten. Plenty of volunteers have already 
been secured for this unattractive and gruesome service. 
Science has her martyrs as well as religion, and the 
genuineness of British pluck may be demonstrated in 
peace as well asin war. There is little question as to the 
results of these tests in the minds of experts, but as a 
demonstration to the public they will be invaluable, and 
ought to convince even the official mind. 


SAINT PATRICK, LOQUITUR 


Ocu, what ye tell me 

’Tis as sweet for hearing 

As the babblingest burn 
That iver run ; 

For I do rimimber 

How, in me hurry, 

Whin I boxed thim snakes 
I left out one / 


An awful divvle 

Wid a sting like murder, 

An’ a hiss like whirlwinds, 
An’ a eye like hell, 

That would go on his belly 

Throughout all Ireland, 

An’ nowhere he wint 
Might the people be well. 


They’ve tried to catch him, 
They’ve tried to kill him, 
They’ve tried to scotch him 

F’r cinturies. 
An’ at last when they chased him 
Out o’ sight (wid the polis) 
He grinned an’ said, 

‘* I’m still here, if ye please !” 


Says the Queen: ‘‘/’// get him, 
Wid some Irish Guards, now, 
An’ a bit o’ shamrock 

Hung over me door ;” 
An’ begob, she’s done it 
All in a minute— 
Why did no person 

Thry the same before ? 


MR. KRUGER’S ACADEMY 


Let us be just in the hour of triumph. Mr. Kruger has 
done the British Empire a great service. We have learnt 
much in his academy during the past few months, and 
though the service was rendered unwittingly, we owe him 
none the less hearty thanks. First of all Mr. Kruger 
should have our gratitude for removing all manner of doubt 
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as to the ultimate ends of Afrikanderism. Six months ago 
many of us, most of us, not excepting Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Chamberlain, hesitated to adopt Sir Alfred Milner’s 
conviction that the policy of Mr. Kruger and his associates 
at the Cape was directed to one end and one end only 
—the uprooting of Britain’s paramountcy in South Africa. 
We wished to believe otherwise, and our diplomacy was 
framed on that other belief. But the ‘‘ peace terms” 
dictated to Lord Salisbury by the Boer Presidents from 
Bloemfontein on March 5 removed that belief once and for 
all. The war, they frankly tell us, ‘is only continued in 
order to secure and safeguard the incontestable indepen- 
dence of both Republics as sovereign international States.” 
That despatch was not framed by simple-hearted burghers, 
but by the astute Hollander gentlemen of legal training 
who stand at the elbow of President Kruger, and we must 
read it as such. This is the first lesson we have learned 
in Mr. Kruger’s academy. The fight is a fight for 
supremacy. It isa fight in which every Boer worthy of 
his manhood should be proud to bear his part. His dream 
of a Dutch Republic to the sea is a splendid dream, and 
having that dream he would be a poor patriot did he not 
fight for it. We on our part have another dream and 
other ideals, and we must and do fight for them. 

And here we come upon our second indebtedness to 
Mr. Kruger. He has given the whole British Empire its 
first object-lesson in solidarity. The cause of British 
supremacy and what it implies in the way of equal 
rights and equal justice to all white men is a cause for 
which every section of the British race will sacrifice its all, 
and in its resolution it is learning how much the race has 
in common and how inevitable are the forces compelling 
it to organised unity. Again, Mr. Kruger has shown us 
the inadequacy of our military machine for the work it has 
to do, and he has pointed afresh for us the moral of naval 
supremacy. He has, moreover, put to the test for us the 
reality of our friendships among the nations. How severe 
the strain may yet become in the case of the United States 
no man can say, but the advances which Mr. McKinley 
was led to make in his telegram to Lord Salisbury on 
Tuesday throw suggestive light on the possibilities of the 
future. When Mr. McKinley communicated the request 
of the South African Republics for intervention with a 
view to the cessation of hostilities, he knew, as the rest of 
the world knew, that peace is attainable in one way and 
one way only—the surrender of those who broke the peace 
and laid waste the Queen’s dominions. By prompt pub- 
lication of their polite refusal to accept the intervention of 
any Power, Her Majesty’s Ministers made it quite clear 
that, much as they value the goodwill of the United States, 
there is one thing they value even more highly, and that 
is the interests of the British Empire. 

The significance of this decisive reply to Mr. McKinley 
can only be grasped when we remember the whole trend of 
Lord Salisbury’s diplomacy in recent years. We helieve 
we do him no injustice when we say that before we felt 
the impact of the forces which Mr. Kruger set in motion 
here in the British Isles, in Canada, in Australasia, in 
South Africa, and in every other corner of the British 
Empire, Lord Salisbury attached far more importance to 
China than to South Africa as an item of his diplomacy. 
‘We seek trade, not territory,” was his guiding maxim, 
and a most sound one it was. An open China, he argued 
to himself, means infinitely more to the British trader than 
all South Africa. But British public opinion would not 
fight for China, and the Open Door there was only ‘to be 
secured by the co-operation of the United States, and ina 
lesser degree of Germany. Hence the friendship of the 
United States became the very pivot of Lord Salisbury’s 
foreign policy, and the interests of Canada, of British 
Guiana and the rest went down before it. But Mr. 
Kruger has called up for us the instinct of the British 
race, and the instinct of the British race has proved too 
much for Lord Salisbury’s traditional diplomacy. “We 
believe as a people as firmly as ever we did that the 
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interests of Britain and the United States are identical in 
the Far East, and we shall do nothing to disturb that 
identity ; but we cannot pay the price of Empire for that 
or any other external ambition. For the grasping of that 
vital fact by Lord Salisbury and his Ministerial colleagues 
we owe Mr. Kruger hearty thanks. 

But the personnel no less than the policy of the British 
race stands out all the clearer for the fire through which 
Mr. Kruger has led us. It was Mr. John Morley who 
years ago taught us the significance of the Crown asa 
symbol and rallying point of Empire, and last weck, as 
we witnessed the devotion called out from the whole 
British people by the presence in their work-a-day capital, 
almost unheralded and with no touch of pageantry, of the 
aged and revered Lady in whose person our sovereignty 
is embodied, we realised anew the potency of that symbol. 
In the political world at home we have seen British 
statesmanship under severe trial, and we must go far back 
in British history to discover a parallel for the calm 
insistence upon essentials in the face of an embittered 
and embattled world which has marked the attitude of 
Ministers and Parliament alike since Mr. Kruger threw 
down his challenge last October. Beyond the British 
islands these qualities have found a faithful reflex wher- 
ever the British race dwells ; notably by the Liberal and 
French-Canadian Prime Minister of Canada has the highest 
devotion been shown to the ideals and traditions which 
are at once the sanction and justification of our policy. 
In South Africa Sir Alfred Milner has borne without 
murmur or protest the full bitterness of ‘‘the great trial” — 
its calumnies and misrepresentations, its disappointments 
and its rebuffs, and only now do we begin to appreciate 
the self-sacrifice, tenacity of purpose, and substantial 
rightness of view which all this has called out. The full 
measure of the reward of the High Commissioner will 
come when his own hopes are realised, the anguish of the 
present struggle is over, and the two races in South Africa 
resume their work upon a basis of unity, equality, and 
fraternity. 

By his statesmanship hardly less than by his general- 
ship has Lord Roberts more than justified the hopes of his 
countrymen, and frustrated the intrigues of a military 
caste in whose hands the administration of our army has 
tog long rested. His work in South Africa will not, we 
may earnestly hope, be ended with the floating of the 
British flag over Pretoria. The task of pacification and 
reconstruction must then begin, and in it his help should 
prove invaluable. Downing Street will have done all that 
it can usefully do when it has fixed the essential outlines 
of British sovereignty and political and military pre- 
dominance in all South Africa. These outlines it will be 
for South Africa itself to fill in just so soon as peace and 
orderly administration are restored, and to fill in on the 
freest principles of self-government acceptable to Dutch 
and British alike, and based upon the model which has 
made French and British alike in Canada a bulwark of 
British rule. Lord Kitchener will, we may hope, find at 
home scope for the exercise of that astounding organising 
faculty to which Lord Roberts owes so much of his 
present success. Next year the British Army will 
need a fresh head in Pall Mall. The tentative ex- 
periments in the way of army reorganisation which 
have now been set on foot should by that time have 
so far developed as to justify a permanent and adequate 
remodelling of our whole Army system, and it will be well 
for the country if Lord Kitchener then reconsiders his 
recent refusal and assumes control of this reconstruction. 
General Buller and General White have by dogged per- 
sistence and military skill lived down the hasty criticisms 
and calculated ill-will with which they were pursued 
earlier in the campaign, and we may hope that Lord 
Methuen will come equally well out of the full inquiry 
which must be made into his attitude towards his officers 
and his whole generalship. Only under storm and stress 
does a people show its true character, and as we near the 
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end of a six months more full of anxiety and strenuous 
effort than any that has gone before, in our era at least, we 
gain a new faith in the destiny and purpose of our race, 
For much of which we owe Mr. Kruger grateful thanks, 
He has not “‘ staggered humanity,” but he has undoubtedly 
helped Britain to understand herself. 


PULPIT IMPRESSIONS 
I1I—THE REV. J. GUINNESS ROGERS, D.D. 


I GATHER from an excellent work of reference that the 
Rev. James Guinness Rogers, D.D., has been minister of 
a certain suburban Congregational church since 1865. 
The Congregational church in question is located at 
Clapham, and if one wants to see and hear Dr. Rogers at 
his best, it is to Clapham, I suppose, that one should 
travel. But, to be quite frank, I really do not know 
where Clapham is. Besides, it was not until after I had 
heard Dr. Rogers discourse at the Congregational Church, 
West Hampstead, on Sunday evening last, that I dis- 
covered that he and Clapham were in any way connected. 

West Hampstead, let me remark at once, is a sort of 
city setuponahill. Itisacity, moreover, of very lofty red- 
brick shops, very lofty red-brick flats, very lofty electric light 
posts, and very lofty people. And when you go thither by the 
Metropolitan Railway, you are not there, as it were. That 
is to say, the West Hampstead Metropolitan Railway 
Station and the best part of West Hampstead—wherein, 
of course, stands the West Hampstead Congregational 
Church—are a good mile apart. The walk from the rail- 
way station to the church is along Finchley Road, and 
chiefly uphill. Half-way out the shops and flats cease 
abruptly. Thenceforward—at any rate for some distance— 
you have a hedged road flanked by meadows and sombre 
clumps of trees, with here and there an old-fashioned 
house and garden. Inthe dusk of Sunday evening, high 
above the highest trees, shone a single star; and from 
one of the old-fashioned gardens there came to me the 
bed-time pipings of a belated thrush. On the brow of the 
hill I found more flats and an imposing chemist’s shop, 
and, beyond these, the West Hampstead Congregational 
Church—a substantial edifice of stone, with two entrances 
and a gable full of fine arched windows. 

The crowd that I had expected to meet outside the 
gates was nowhere to be seen. ‘‘I am late,” I thought. 
Yet it was notso. For when I sat me down in the pew 
to which a courteous member of the church allocated me, 
there were probably not more than thirty persons in the 
building. And it was exactly a quarter before seven. 
Between that hour and seven, however, the attendance 
increased steadily, and by the time the choir had taken 
their seats in the little short pews on either side of the 
pulpit we were a more or less goodly company, almost 
filling both area and gallery. 

At seven.o’clock to the minute, the vestry door opened, 
and out came two men, one of them tall, slight, middle- 
aged, be-spectacled, shaven of chin, and wearing the garb 
of the laity, and the other bulky, angular, white-headed, 
white side-whiskered, white-tied, and with the three top 
buttons of his black broadcloth waistcoat undone. 
The tall, slight, be-spectacled, middle-aged man was 
the Rev. William Pierce, Minister of the West 
Hampstead Congregational Church, and the bulky, 
angular, white-headed, white-tied man with the partially 
unbuttoned waistcoat, was the Rev. Dr. Guinness Rogers. 
Both ascended into the pulpit and seated themselves on 
chairs which had been thoughtfully provided for their 
accommodation by the verger. The service opened with 
a short invocation chanted by the choir. After that Mr. 
Pierce announced a hymn, which we sang to the tune of 
the Old Hundredth, and then we read a portion of Scrip- 
ture. The Minister of West Hampstead Congregational 
Church, by the way, has a capital manner, reverent, 
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cultivated, and quietly serious; he reads and speaks 
admirably, though, perhaps, with a little over-sibilation of 
his ‘‘s’s,” and I should judge him to be a man of excep- 
tional powers and particularly keen sympathies. Follow- 
ing the Lesson we had an anthem—very capably rendered 
—then prayer, a second hymn, a few preliminary words 
from Mr. Pierce, and Dr. Guinness Rogers’s ‘‘ sermon.” 

I have put ‘‘sermon” in inverted commas, because 
that which Dr. Rogers gave us was an address rather 
than a sermon in the ordinary sense of the term. He 
dispensed with the usual Scriptural text, offering, indeed, 
no text of any kind; so that we were spared the painful 
expository exegesis, the wearisome examination of words 
and phrases, which are at once the glory of the average 
pulpiteer and the bane of the average congregation. 

No! Dr. Rogers was there, he told us, to talk of the 
Congregational Twentieth Century Fund, and of the Con- 
gregational Twentieth Century Fund he talked. This 
Fund, I may mention, is to consist of half a million 
guineas, subscribed by members and friends of Con- 
gregational churches, ‘‘ with a view to the planting of 
new places of worship in new and needy districts, and 
the strengthening of denominational work at home and 
abroad.” The movement is a laudable one, and in Dr. 
Rogers, who is Deputy Chairman of the Fund and Chair- 
man of Executive, it possesses, one need scarcely say, an 
enthusiastic advocate. Incidentally, however, Dr. Rogers 
talked of other things besides the Twentieth Century 
Fund. Incidentally, he pointed out the great need 
for co-operation and unity of purpose even among 
semi-independent bodies. Incidentally, he dwelt upon 
the necessity for steady individual effort in Church 
matters, for the broadening of the sense of individual 
responsibility, and for a disposition to work, not in 
the name of churches nor of congregations, but in the 
name of One who had promised that where two or three 
were met together in //7s name, there would He be also. 
Incidentally, too, he administered something of a knock 
to what he called ‘‘ the priest idea””—the idea that a priest 
is a kind of middleman between the laity and the Almighty, 
upon whom the labours and spiritual well-being of a 
church entirely depend. And to his aid in bringing home 
his meaning, he summoned Mr. Kipling. ‘‘Some of Mr. 
Kipling’s lessons,” he said, ‘‘ were wise, if some of them 
were otherwise.” I was sorry to hear the West Hampstead 
Congregationalists titter at such a sally—the only touch 
of real banality in a lengthy address—but titter they did. 
And having delivered himself of this mo/, Dr. Rogers 
went on to quote—and to quote with approval—from no 
less a piece of writing than Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ Tomlinson ” :— 


“O, I have a friend on earih,” he said, “that was my priest 
and ‘guide, 

And well would he answer all for me, if he were here by 
my side.” 


“ Though we called your friend from his bed this night, he 
could not speak for you, 

For the race is run by one and one, and never by two and 
two.” 


And, for thé rest, we were exhorted to give. 

When Dr. Rogers had finished, little wooden plates 
were sent round, in which we dropped our two-shilling 
pieces, or sixpences, or ha’pence, as the case might be— 
most of us getting rid of our coin with that furtive 
sleight-of-hand motion which passes understanding. Then 
came a final hymn and the benediction, the latter some- 
what marred, I thought, by a choral rider. 

Whereafter we groped round for our hats and umbrellas 
and went home. 

Outside, the moon was up; silk-hatted youths smoked 
cigarettes and waited, presumably, for their inamoratas ; 
a ’bus took some of us in the direction of London, and, 
for my own part, I went sadly and softly down the road 
to the West Hampstead Metropolitan Railway Station. 
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A LETTER-BAG 


From an intercepted mail-sack addressed ‘‘The Hon. 
S. P. J. Kruger, ——?” we extract the following choice 
epistles :— 


Have decided to let Presidency for summer season toa gentle- 
man of the name of Roberts. Am removing “ sturdy defence” 
from Bloemfontein to Kroonstad, where there is a fine air and an 
admirable railway service. For helping me into all this gaiety 
many thanks, ST-YN, ex-President. 


P.S.—On looking through my things I find that I have unfor- 
tunately mislaid the keys of the public offices. If you happen to 
come across them, kindly send them on. 


I am pleased to be able to report that our little peace move- 
ment gains ground here daily. Enthusiastic meetings have 
been held, broken up, or abandoned at Sheffield, York, West 
Bromwich, Paddington, Gloucester, Alveston, Northampton, 
Leicester, Dundee, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Gateshead, Scarborough, 
and Reading. The whole country seems more than anxious for 
peace—on its own terms. CRON-GHT SCHR-R, 


No remittance, no crowns. The goods are ready right enough, 
and very handsome they look. But in the circumstances we must 
insist on being paid in advance of despatch. We read the papers. 
Should you decide to remit, please advise us whether package 
should be addressed Damaraland or St. Helena. 

SPARKLEHEIM & GLITTERBERG. 


It is not a bit of use, old’oss. Of course you're a President, 
and I’m a President; and so’s Aguinaldo, and so was Steyn. 
And you and I, at any rate, each have an opinion of the Britisher. 
But blood is thicker than Bunker's Hill, you know, and I don’t 
quite see how to make the Monroe Doctrine apply in your case. 
If you take my advice, you will git. Gitting, indeed, is your only 
chance. So long! 

MCK-NL-Y, D.G. Pres. U.S.A. 





Sir H—-y C | B—-——n instructs me to say that he 
has not the remotest idea what attitude the Liberal party will take 
up with regard to a settlement of affairs in South Africa after the 
war. For his own part, he may advocate the retention of the 
Republics, and then, again, he may not. 


AEF 


Why don’t you come home and help me with the packing, 
instead of loafing round with Steyn and that lot? I told you the 
Rooineks would be too many for you, and my words are coming 
true, as they always do. Also, that crown you promised me is a 
long time arriving. Are you sure you paid for it? I am not 
going to be bamboozled for ever. Neither am I going to be 
trodden on. I have been a good wife to you, and if you don’t feel 
ashamed of yourself you ought to. Cronje could take his wife 
with him. But yow—oh, dear, no! However, the balloon will 
turn, as the proverb says. If you are not home by Thursday I 
shall sell the bits of sticks and go to America. When I’m gone 
you will miss me. ANNA. 


I must have £50,000 at once. Hobnobbing with these people 
is costly. They all drink champagne, and they are all hard up. 
Besides, paper and printer’s ink and rhetoric are not to be com- 
passed for nothing. I have just had to refuse an excellent 
pamphlet on the Pathos of the Situation, because the 
writer wouldn’t take my I. O. U. He says the other 
side always pay cash. I am informed on good authority here 
that the tale of Cronje having surrendered and Bloemfontein being 
in the hands of the British is a lie. Don’t you believe it. / don’t. 
Everything will come right, providing you keep on paying. Give 
me sufficient money and I will make ridiculous the pomp of 
Emperors. To-morrow I approach William on all-fours once 
again. L-yDs. 


I and my ancestors are with you. 
traditions shall ever be remembered. 


Our glorious telegraphic 
Wait till I get my Navy. 
W-L-H-LM, Avnig. 


Mon cher M. le Prisident—Non, non, non! All the same, Vive 
les Républiques / L-UB-T. 


I know a game worth three of the one you suggest. eek 
NICHOLAS. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
A Diary of the War 


Saturday, March 1o.—The Poplar’s Grove encounter was, 
We now see, a great victory of tactics, not less effective 
than a great battle. Kruger and Steyn were present with 
the Boers, but failed to stop their flight. 

Sunday, March 11.—No news: aquiet day for London. 
Buller’s scouts encounter Boers at Helpmaaker, so that 
Natal is not clear of them, as he sanguinely stated. 

Monday, March 12.—Roberts advancing from Poplar’s 
Grove found enemy in position at Driefontein yesterday. 
They offered stubborn resistance, but were driven back, in 
one case by the bayonet. Roberts protests to Kruger and 
Steyn in severe and dignified fashion against abuse of 
white flag by Boers as witnessed by himself, and against 
the use of explosive bullets. Advance is continued to 
Aasvogel Kop; only twenty-five miles from Bloemfontein 
now ! 

Tuesday, March 13.—By taking an unexpected route 
Roberts avoids Boers in position and reaches Ventersvlei, 
eighteen miles from Bloemfontein. French with his 
cavalry pushing forward seizes two hills north of Bloem- 
fontein, commanding the railway. A joint telegram 
from Kruger and Steyn “offers peace” on condition of 
‘sovereign independence ” for the two Republics and the 
exemption from punishment of the Queen’s subjects who 
have rebelled in Cape Colony and Natal. The public smile 
and emphatically endorse Lord Salisbury’s blunt refusal 
to concede independence. Mafeking, on March 5, in dire 
straits. Garrison reduced to eating horseflesh, and water 
contaminated. Fever -prevails, and the Boers have 
sapped to within fifty yards of garrison trenches. 

Wednesday, March 14.—Roberts hastens forward 
mounted reinforcements for French, the infantry follow- 
ing. Many signs of Boer demoralisation; their resist- 
ance is without heart, and their strategy bad. Sir George 
White proceeds to East London to take over new com- 
mand at the Orange. On the Southern border General 
Brabant, colonial trained, makes steady progress, and the 
enemy everywhere are withdrawing. 

Thursday, March 15.—Roberts telegraphs that, “ by 
the help of God and by the bravery of Her Majesty’s 
soldiers,” he took possession of Bloemfontein on Tuesday 
last. England receives the news gladly, but sedately. 
The British flag flies over the Presidency, and Mr. Steyn 
has fled to Kroonstad. The entry into the capital was 
bloodless, Mr. Fraser—Mr. Steyn’s rival for the Presi- 
dency—and officials coming out to hand over the keys of 
the public buildings, and they and the inhabitants welcome 
the British troops cordially. The Free State forces appear 
finally beaten. At Bethulie all is ready for an advance 
into the Free State, and at Burghersdorp the patrols of 
Clements’ and Gatacre’s forces have joined hands. Cronje 
and his captured troops are about to sail for St. Helena— 
may they find the climate to their liking! 

friday, March 16,.—Gatacre crossed the Orange River 
and occupied Bethulie yesterday morning. The bridge 
was mined by the Boers, but was saved by the daring of 
two officers—Lieutenant Popham, of the Derbyshires, and 
Captain Grant, of the Royal Engineers—who cut the con- 
necting wires and removed the dynamite. Yesterday 
2,000 of the Guards, with two guns and some mounted 
infantry, left Bloemfontein to join hands with Gatacre in 
the South. By 4.30 in the afternoon the force had reached 
Bethany, thirty miles distant, unopposed. Roberts's entry 
into Bloemfontein was impressive. Heading a cavalcade 
a mile long, and stopping on the way to order the replacing 
of goods looted by Kaffirs, he passed into the market 
square amid the enthusiasm of the well-disposed inhabi- 
tants, inspecting the Brand statue as he went. Arriving 
at the Presidency, he caused a Union Jack specially made 
by Lady Roberts to be hoisted over the building, and 
Britain's victory stood proclaimed. 
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Bluffing the Commons 


The astuteness and determination of the Australian 
delegates, now arrived in London, have produced their first 
effect. Mr. Chamberlain having proclaimed himself at 
their disposal, the first reading of the Commonwealth 
Bill, which a few days ago was considered impossible till 
after Easter, has suddenly become feasible at once. This, 
of course, has no sort of connection with the fact that 
numberless petitions in support of the Royal prerogative 
are on their way from the Colonies. Further, the delega- 
tion will be ‘ received” by Mr. Chamberlain this week ; 
and, in the meantime, an extraordinary communicated 
paragraph appears in the Zymes, setting forth (1) that the 
articles of the Constitution embodied in the Bill cannot be 
modified in the slightest degree without sending the whole 
Bill back to the Australian people ; (2) that certain intro- 
ductory covering clauses can be modified with the consent 
of the delegates; and (3) that the delegates will lay the 
true interpretation of the Bill before the Law Officers. 

Englished, this means that, though the Royal pre- 
rogative cannot be saved except by a Referendum, yet we 
can double the area of the Commonwealth by a scratch of 
the pen; and that the people of Western Australia, to 
whom the draft Bill has never been submitted, can be 
brought under the Act by the consent of Sir John Forrest, 
while the dignity of certain other Australian politicians 
demands that the Bill shall be swallowed whole under the 
alternative penalties of destroying the direct tie between 
the Australian citizen and the Crown or wrecking Federa- 
tion for a decade. Also, it means that Mr Deakin will 
tell Lord Halsbury all about the state of the case, froma 
legal point of view. Of course, the facts (apart from the 
bluff to which the Colonial Office has lent itself) are quite 
otherwise ; in effect, they leave Parliament, as the Chief 
Justice of Queensland has made clear, free to make any 
alterations in reason. The only point so far settled by 
the draft Bill is that the Man in the Street in Australia 
wants to federate. 


A Great Man and a Great Project 


Once again Sir Wilfrid Laurier has proved his rank as 
an Imperial statesman. Under the spell of his eloguence— 
an eloquence which is compared with that of Canning, and 
for which the present Imperial Parliament has certainly 
supplied no parallel—the Dominion House of Commons 
has, by a vote of 129 unpaired members to ro dissentients, 
endorsed the Government’s action in sending troops to 
South Africa. Mr. Bourassa, a Liberal French Canadian, 
led the dissentients, but, as the chief of Liberal French 
Canadians, Sir Wilfrid met him on his own ground and 
carried French and British Liberals and Conservatives 
with him. The cablegrams are mute as to the vote of 
Mr. Tarte, the one colleague of Sir Wilfrid Laurier in the 
Cabinet who openly shied at the despatch of troops on 
constitutional grounds. Mr. Tarte was to sail from New 
York for Paris on Thursday on a health mission, and by 
Tuesday night he was probably quit of Ottawa. The 
victory of Sir Wilfrid Laurier was complete. 

The Hon. Colonel Prior, ex-Minister of Canada, again 
writes to us, urging the repatriation of the Leinster Regi- 
ment as the Royal Canadian Regiment, recruited in Canada 
and reformed on the Imperial linked-battalion territorial 
system. The first Canadian contingent, now in South 
Africa, might, he suggests, be invited to form a nucleus, 
with Canadian Militia battalions as added strength. The 
Canadian Government has expressed its approval of the 
general principle, and it is time the War Office did some- 
thing on some such lines as these. 


From India 


A Calcutta correspondent writes : The Calcutta season 
hurries to its close, Famine and Legislation, Plague and 
entertainments, haste, heat, glare, and unrest. Everyone 
is tired, except the Viceroy, who, in the intervals of routine 
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public business, delivers an address on the conservation of 
ancient monuments, a Convocation speech, a Famine 
oration, an appreciation of the Countess of Dufferin’s 
Fund. Totus teres atque rotundus. But a week of Empire 
here must just now be almost a burden not to be borne. 
Four millions are on relief. The responsibility of too 
ready acceptance of applicants is tremendous. All local 
administrations are accordingly warned against an inter- 
pretation of the famine code which may tend to the 
pauperisation of the people, who have, under the successive 
shocks of soon recurring famine, lost the feeling with 
which they were once animated, that disgrace attaches to 
the receipt of relief. Immediately some, but comparatively 
few, critics cry out that Government officers will now 
reject the hungry, of which, in fact, there is little to fear, 
for they would do it at their peril. Huge works on which 
the sufferers can be engaged are begun at convenient 
centres all over the stricken areas. The word sufferer is 
appropriate, but they do not, it is hoped, suffer the actual 
pangs of hunger. An elaborate system is designed, at any 
rate, to take them in hand before they reach that stage, 
and judging from appearances, it works on the whole with 
wonderful success when the magnitude of the operations 
is considered. 

Then there are important legislative measures before 
the Government—a Mines Bill, dealing with all the different 
classes of mines in India from coal to corundum; an 
Emigration Bill, for regulating the supply of labour to the 
tea districts in Assam; a Bill for the protection of Press 
Telegraphic Messages from abroad. All these various 
interests have different reasons for approving or condemn- 
ing, and at least one is put off to give the Government 
time to think, as we of the public suppose. If Govern- 
ments everywhere had only more time for thinking! In 
spite of the famine everything goes on as usual. Indeed, 
going through an affected district you would not see a 
“famine subject” as a rule. It is to prevent this that 
plans are elaborated. 


FINANCE 
KAFFIRS AND THEIR WAR BURDEN 


WE pointed out last week in our financial columns that 
if the cost of the war is to be thrown on the two Republics, 
the ultimate incidence will be, for the greater part, on the 
mining shareholders. Not merely, however, have we to 
look at this feature of the case, but the loss of property 
has to be reckoned with. In their present temper the 
Boers may indulge in the wrecking of machinery and 
over-ground workings. Below ground the mines are in 
many cases already flooded. There must be delays and 
difficulties, not to mention losses. As the mines of the 
Transvaal form one of the most valuable assets of South 
Africa, and as the shareholders are so cosmopolitan that 
international susceptibilities are touched, this question of 
the mining position cannot altogether be ignored. The 
French have latterly exhibited some uneasiness as to the 
amount of damage that is likely to be done. The markets 
here are only just beginning to notice this particular 
difficulty, We can make rough calculations of the 
possible losses. It may be said at once that damage 
underground will amount to very little, except on those 
Properties worked by the Transvaal Government. What 
damage is done will be aboveground. To form some 
idea of the worst that can happen, shareholders have only 
to look at the balance-sheets of their companies, and see 
the amounts represented in the assets by surface installa- 
tions and machinery. The Revue Sud A/fricaine lately 
dealt with this particular phase of the question. Taking 
an instance. In the case of the Ferreira the value is given 
as £395,959. There are 90,000 shares, and to meet the 
loss involved might demand a year’s dividends. That is 
an extreme case. In most it will be found, by working 
out the loss, that the largest possible sum is a small 
fraction per share. But for the present it is likely to be 
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a damping influence. In a way it may be argued that 
such losses are sufficiently discounted in the depreciation 
of nearly £70,000,000 in Rand shares from the highest 
points touched in 1899. Still, if there is any heavy loss 
to the industry on this score, it must be taken into account 
in apportioning the burden of the costs of the war to be 
borne by the shareholders. 

The possibility of bearing the burden of the war has to 
be considered. Putting the cost of the war at 460,000,000, 
and apportioning one half of it to the Transvaal, the 
interest at 2} per cent. would be £825,000 per annum. 
This takes no count of a sinking fund, but for the purposes 
of a rough calculation this may be ignored. The main 
point to note is that the charge means an addition of 
about one-fifth of the present Transvaal revenue, and it 
is doubtful whether it will be compensated for by equal 
reductions elsewhere. We mention this point because it 
is necessary in considering the importance of the new 
conditions to the mining industry. Mr. Hays Hammond, 
a few months ago, estimated that good government meant 
a saving of 6s. per ton of ore crushed to the mining in- 
dustry. He gave no adequate details in support of his 
claim, and without doubt it was a mere hazard, and 
exaggerated at that. The important point to note is that, 
if the Rand is to bear a considerable share of the war 
burden, as we have noted above, the saving is pretty well 
compensated for by the increased charge. Assuming that 
interest and sinking fund account for a million per annum 
during the life of the chief Rand mines, that is in itself no 
inconsiderable sum. 

Mr. Hays Hammond's ‘‘ economies” may, however, 
serve to afford rough indications of the hopes of the 
mining industry, whether they afford or not an indication 
of the Rand to bear the burden of £ 30,000,000 of debt 
under the new régime. Of course, if we argue that 
prices of Rand mining shares should not go back to the 
old high level, well and good. We can say that, at 
present market capitalisation, there is justification for the 
burden. But it has been a main argument of the mining 
enthusiasts all along that the best mining shares on the 
Rand have not been overvalued, and will go back to the 
old level on merits. To support which hope we may 
expect a great outcry from the cosmopolitan financiers 
and the various Continental centres if any real attempt is 
made to saddle the Rand severely, for it must not be 
forgotten that the Continental shareholder is a factor 
in the case. For the present, however, we may ignore 
both classes. Those mines working with a fairly 
high grade of ore, and the expenses of which are 
relatively low, will not profit very much by the sug- 
gested economies. If, however, the ore-grade is low, 
or the working expenses high, it is possible that marked 
benefit will be received under the new conditions, once the 
main evils affecting the industry are removed. There are 
many such mines on the Rand, but it is a question whether 
there is much good to be derived if we take from them 
with one hand what we may give with the other. There 
are one or two obvious evils which require eradicating, 
such for instance as the dynamite monopoly. On the other 
hand, if we remove some of the present burdens of taxa- 
tion, it must be by making impositions elsewhere in order 
to keep up the revenue. And the policing of the country 
may demand changes that will compensate in great mea- 
sure for the practical absence of corruption and unneces- 
sary outlay. It is difficult to get beyond conjecture, 
however, and all that can be said for the present is that 
the ultimate saving to the Rand, if the war burden has to be 
shouldered, will be less financially than it will be morally. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
South African Mines 


IMMEDIATE prospects for Kaffir mines are even less hopeful than 
a week ago. It seems more likely that, as the public have absolutely 
declined to come in, the big houses are encouraging depression of 
prices until a level is reached at which a sharp rally can be effected. 
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As we have pointed out before, they were prompt sellers on the 
advance, and doubtless they will arrange the fall as much as 
possible in order to buy back largely in view of the speculative 
rise later. That is the programme, so far as we can gauge it. 
Genuine holders need not have the least fear. Shares in most of 
the best properties are cheap, even at present prices. Only on a 
set-back the British public should buy, and should do so before 
that set-back has gone very far. As to the talk of damage to 
mines, it is easy to exaggerate it, as we hint elsewhere. 

The shares for which buyers should go on any reaction, and 
which will best pay to keep, may be divided into two groups. In 
the one we can place Rand Mines, Goldfields, and East Rands, 
the three great speculative favourites ; in the second some of the 
deep levels, partially developed or of the second row, such as 
Knight's Centrals, Nigel Deeps, and Rand Victorias. 

In regard to Rhodesians there seems rather more hope for the 
immediate future. Chartered are likely to be affected for some 
little time by the suggested new issue. But on any set-back these 
shares should be bought, for once Rhodesia sees activity again 
they will go over 4. Just at present there is little being done 
in the country. Many of the whites are fighting with Plumer or 
elsewhere. The blacks are disorganised somewhat, so that, 
although labour is available, it cannot be applied with much 
success. The country is “hitched up,” to use a colloquialism. 
But, once the war is over, there will be a great rush of enterprise 
foratime. Most of the leading financing and exploring com- 
panies have new issues on the stocks, and the energy that will be 
thrown into development work will make a good, if brief, show. 
Then, teo, there is the visit of Mr. Rhodes to take into ac- 
count. At present dearness of supplies is hampering Rhodesia, 
but reopened railway communications will soon remedy that 
matter. Nobody should go into this market unless he can pay 
for his shares and afford to wait, perhaps for several months. 
but, if s0, Matabele Reefs, Rhodesian Goldfields, Selukwes, West 
Nicholsons, V. V. Gwandas, and Geelongsare all “likely” shares. 
We shall have more to say on this market in our next article. It 
is sufficient to advise here that the investor should not lose sight 
of it. 

De Beers continue a market fea’ure, and have risen steadily 
since we recommended them. They seem likely to go still higher, 
but with any fair profit over 30 they may be sold. The chief points 
that are being gone for are the expectation of an amalgamation 
with the Jagersfontein, the coming visit of Mr. Rhodes, the expec- 
tation of profit from the new dynamite factory, which will also 
supply the Rand, and the satisfactory new selling price contract. 
The market wiil probably continue firm until Mr. Rhodes arrives. 


Westralians Inactive 


Westralians continue flat and unprofitable, and the chief 
grievance is the absence of public support. The public decline 
to buy, and the market is suffering from inanition. There is, of 
course, complete justification for the apathy of the public, owing 
to the scandalous exposures in connection with market tactics. 
None the less the future is bright enough for those who can afford 
to wait. Such times as these afford excellent opportunities to the 
investor with means. Boulder Perseverances seem promising, for 
not only are developments satisfactory, but the new sulphide plant 
will be finished next month. Kalgurlis are also a hopeful share, 
and should eventually go much higher, and very good reports 
are forthcoming of the South Kalgurli. Both Lake Views and 
Associated will go higher, in spite of the “bears.” Great Boulders 
are another hopeful share, for the developments of the mine at 
depth are really wonderful. Among more speculative securities 
Boulder Main Reefs, Hannan’s Proprietaries, and Associated 
North-Westerns may be bought. But it is sound policy at the 
present time to buy the best shares, even though high-priced. 


Railway Notes 


The rally in Home Railway issues has come about as we 
predicted ; but there is not much business in the market. It 
seems reasonable to expect, however, that as there is such a 
large amount of capital wanting investment, there may be some 
further rally as soon as the War Loan funds are loose. ‘Traffics 
are taking a turn for the better, and trade looks like “booming” 
further. Then, fortunately, expenditure is decreasing, so far as 
coal is concerned, and with the cessation of the war the labour 
problem will not be so acute. On the whole, the Home Railway 
market seems likely to advance, and the Heavies should feel the 
effects as soon as any. Midland Deferred, Great Easterns, and 
Metropolitans seem to be three hopeful purchases. It is not 
well to attach too much importance to the hopes of largely 
increased “ Paris Exhibition” traffics on the South-Eastern and 
Chatham lines. 
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In the American market we must not forget the approach of 
the Presidential campaign, usually a dangerous period for in 
vestors. Legislation has assumed a vote-catching tinge already, 
The “ Trust” securities, too, continually threaten the market. Anti- 
trust legislation and monetary fears are bugbears, and the 
American public stand doggedly aloof. The greatest caution is 
necessary in this section. 

The Argentine Railway dividend period is at hand, and as the 
markets are fairly conservative in their estimates there ought not 
to be much cause for complaint. It would be a great mistake if 
the companies utilised their enormous traffic increases in mere 
dividend distributions. Although the plague scare is practically 
over, the traffics are not doing quite so well this half-year, so far 
as increases are concerned. Better, therefore, to utilise large 
sums in betterment and be content with moderate improvements 
in dividends. We believe that this will be the course adopted, 
and as the market is not too optimistic any fair dividend increase 
may lead to a further rise in values. 


War Loan 


Although it may be some little time before the definite figures 
are forthcoming, it would seem that the War Loan has been sub- 
scribed about twelve times over. By promptly disbursing heavily 
to the extent of about 412,000,000, the Government made it fairly 
easy for the Money market. It would not be surprising if the 
allotments of the loan are followed by the hardening of most 
invested stocks, owing to the large amount of capital awaiting 
distribution. The War Loan premium may probably go off slightly, 
but it should settle down presently somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of 2. 


Insurance Items 


The Sz is one of the greatest of the life assurance offices, and 
particular interest attaches to its report. But one point is very 
noteworthy : the year’s new business showed a decided falling-off, 
and as this has been going on for three or four years, it is time 
the office woke up a bit. The expenses, however, also show a 
decline, and the interest yield is very satisfactory indeed, being as 
high as £4 3s. per cent., against an annual valuation of 3 per cent. 
The accident business of the office continues very profitable, and 
the Sun well maintains its position in the front rank. 

In the case of the A//as we have an office which, like the Sun, 
let its new business run down at one time ; but it is pulling itself 
together again, and last year showed a further rally in this respect. 
Expenditure is rather high, but is decreasing, and the total 
premium income is growing, so that the office is doing well 
enough. This is one of the very few offices that value on a 2} per 
cent. basis. 

The British Empire follows the normal showing of assurance 
companies this year in reporting a decrease in new business. Less 
satisfactory is the fact that the actual total premium income con- 
tinues to decrease. But we were glad to note that expenditure 
was also reduced, and as the interest earned was at the rate of 
43 17s. 6d. per cent., and the valuation only 3 per cent., the 
surplus available is substantial. If this office can check the decline 
in premium income its position should be improved very 
materially in a few years. 


Notes and News 


Westralia’s borrowings have not been happy of late years, and it is 
now some time since the colony was able to float a 3 per cent. loan above 
** par.” But Westralia is flourishing, and will continue to do so, espe- 
cially when the Separation agitation has been allayed. For which reason 
the new 3 per cent. loan of £1,000,000, issued at 934 per cent. minimum, 
should be good enough for the ordinary investor, It is the lowest price 
at which a Westralian 3 per cent. loan has been launched. 

One matter of great interest to trustees should be noted. It seems 
very probable that ere long investments will be allowed by trustees in the 
leading Colonial securities. At present they are only allowed in the terms 
of the trust deeds. But the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply to Mr. 
Hogan on Thursday last, seemed to promise alterations. We may, there- 
fore, look for an improvement in the leading Colonial stocks, such as 
Canadian, Victorian, and New South Wales issues, especially those in 
which the redemption is not by drawings. A wider range for investment 
will doubtless be much welcomed by those in the position of trustees. 

The report of Jay’s, Limited, shows profits for the year, after making 
the usual charges, of £43,957. Deducting interim distributions, there is 
sufficient to pay a final dividend at the rate of 9 per cent. per annum, 
making 73 per cent. for the year on the Ordinary, and carry to reserve the 
substantial sum of £14,826, bringing the general reserve up to £40,000, 
and the leasehold reserve up to £5,000, and to carry forward £4,814. 
This is not a bad position for a company of four years standing, and is a 
proof of the satisfactory business done — if, indeed, the term satisfactory is 
the correct one to use in regard to this particular class of business. 
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THE KHAKI RUSH 


My DEAR——,—My stockbroker—I call him my stockbroker on 
the strength of a little flutter in Consolidated Soft Soaps, which 
resulted more to his advantage than to mine—advised me to apply 
for the new Khaki Loan. “ We shan’t get any,” he said; “you 
may. The Government want the small investor to have it.” He 
seemed aggrieved at the small investor getting anything. I am 
small enough, heaven knows! So I applied. “ There will be a 
tremendous rush,” he added. I wanted to see a tremendous rush 
of people with money ; rushes of people without money are so 
common. Sol went. It cost me threepence to start with—the 
difference between a penny stamp and a fourpenny bus fare. 
I got down at Cheapside to walk. The City attracts me; 
one can buy so many things fora penny. Out of a large choice 
of “ British ’Eroes,” I selected a medallion of Lord Roberts—for a 
penny. For a penny I bought a bunch of violets—three in 
number. For a penny—but there, before I reached the Bank of 
England I had expended a whole fivepence. I arrived at the 
Bank, the Bank of England, which stands in five parishes, has 
many millions of coin and notes in its bowels, and is built in the 
Grecian style. I entered its portals and looked for the “ tremendous 
rush.” There was none visible. A peaceful calm as of Venus’s 
Temple, something B.C., pervaded it. I inquired of a man ina 
pink coat the whereabouts of the room for the Loan. He directed 
me thither. There was no “rush” there. Only an assortment of 
the better class of office-boy, a number of women with bags, anda 
sprinkling of men of suburban origin. They all bore papers in their 
hands and took their turns. I took mine. Others came in to take 
theirs. The whole thing was as decorous as going to church. 
And I had no sooner got out to the pavement than I was aware of 
the real “tremendous rush” of the City. My business done I 
turned home, and there in the streets was the never ceasing busy 
crowd. And people say the loan has been subscribed ten times 
over! The British postman and the Bank staff between them 
have worked off the “tremendous rush” with their customary 
coolness. In due time I will inform you whether the Bank has 
allotted me anything. I learn as I write that when the fortunate 
allottees come to sell their portions there will be no premium and 
no profit, That result would exactly justify my opinion of gilt- 
edged securities.—Yours, GUSSIE. 


IN PASSING 


THE Bachelors’ Club and the Marlborough are giving the 
Duke of Orleans a certain time of grace in which to clear himself 
of the dishonour of his letter to Ze Rive. If he fails, the Committee 
will decide that the Bachelors’ and the Marlborough are not fit 
places for him. But the St. James’s is more determined in its 
action, and has already taken the Duke’s name off its list of 
members. Another club, a well-known Bohemian resort, has 
prepared a whimsical Vehmgericht of ten enormously strong 
members who will hunt the restaurants and streets of London for 
the Duke. The first who finds him is pledged to put the French 
Pretender across his knee and administer to him the proper 
treatment. This transaction completed, he will then wire to his 
fellow-members, who undertake to pay any consequent fine or 
penalty. But the Duke of Orleans should be grateful. It may 
make a man of him. 


On the Queen’s previous visit to Ireland, forty years ago, an 
old fisherman was asked what he thought of her. Too polite to 
tell the Englishman that he was a little disappointed in the per- 
sonal appearance of the Sovereign, he replied, “We like the 
sarving-maids well enough,” meaning the maids-of-honour, two 
well-known beauties. 


The Queen and the Admiralty have been prompt to recognise 
the services of the Naval Brigade, who effectually held the Boers 
in check at Ladysmith, and enabled Lord Roberts to create such 
a diversion as to necessitate a raising of the siege. Captain the 
Hon. H. Lambton, of the Powerful, and Captain Percy Scott, of 
the Zerrible, receive the C.B.; Lieutenant Ogilvy, of the Zerrid/e, 
receives promotion to commander ; and Mr. J. F. Roskruge, of 
the same ship, instead of going on to China in the Zerrid/e, comes 
home to take up a shore billet in the gun-mounting department. 
The services of these officers have been special and peculiar. 
Captain Lambton was in command of the brigade in the field, and 
Captain Scott devised the means of sending the long-range naval 
guns to the front, thus making the work of the brigade effective. 
Lieutenant Ogilvy, one of the most popular officers inthe Zerrid/e, 
was the connecting link, under Commander Limpus—who also has 
greatly distinguished himself—between the detachments of the 
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two ships. It is, however, to the silent, unobserved work of Mr. 
Roskruge that we owe much of our success, for he was the en- 
gineer who worked out and carried through the designs of 
carriages that could carry seven-ton guns over the veldt and 
mount them on kopjes. Then his health broke down from over- 
strain, and he was sent back to Simon’s Town so utterly. collapsed 
that his compulsory retirement was feared. That necessity has 
been averted, and the clever young engineer will be now afforded 
full scope for his resourcefulness. The Powerful and Terrible are 
both Portsmouth ships, and it is only becoming that the great 
naval town should be the first to welcome her heroes home. The 
Powerful may be expected in British waters in three weeks, and 
as soon as possible she will pay off. Meantime the calves are 
being fattened for the feast. Portsmouth is not an emotional 
town as a rule, but when London is panting to receive her Im- 
perialists, the central naval arsenal will not lose its opportunity to 
set the festive ball rolling. 


Mr. Samuel Stewart Gladstone is the City man of the week, 
for as Governor of the Bank of England he has been the medium 
for the transfer of the largest sum on record from the pockets of 
the great British public. Mr. Gladstone was elected Governor 
last April; and well over sixty, commanding in appearance, his 
black beard and full head of hair tinged with grey, he bears the 
stamp of the successful merchant and banker. He spent the early 
part of his life in India in the firm of Gellanders, Arbuthnot 
& Co., and is now the senior partner in the corresponding 
home firm—Messrs. Ogilvy, Gellanders & Co., East India 
Merchants and Bankers, of Liverpool and London. Better known 
to the public than even the Governor is the chief cashier, Mr. 
Bowen: who that has handled a bank note has failed to admire 
his signature? He, too, has been much in evidence in con- 
nection with the Khaki loan. Tall, stately, and of an aristocratic 
mien, the chief cashier is a good type of the high-class banking 
official. Matters in the chief cashier’s office are now conducted 
with the greatest circumspection. It was not always so, as most 
of us remember. 


The Rector of an Essex parish, a trustworthy naturalist living 
on the border of London, informs the writer that a party of fifty 
wagtails alighted in his glebe on Saturday, March 10. It is very 
uncommon to see such a flock of these birds, particularly at this 
season of the year. Probably they had not come from abroad, 
but were migrating from one district to another. Several nests 
have been found in the same neighbourhood—they include that of 
the missel-thrush, blackbird, hedge-sparrow, and chaffinch. The 
latter found with an egg in it on March 6 is very noteworthy—the 
others are naturally early. Several long-tailed tits are building, but 
it takes them quite a fortnight to make their beautiful down nests 
habitable. 


When served with whitebait at dinner one of our preciousest 
poets is accused of having remarked, “ Dear me—withered 
silver !” 


We have been compelled at the last moment to hold 
over the verse “ To the Man of the Hour—‘ His Excel- 
lency’ Dr. Leyds,’ announced to appear in this issue. It 
will be published next week. 
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Even District Councils’ politics are apt to get heated at times 
in Ireland. A correspondent sends us an account of the meeting 
of a Council in Kerry, during which the two lady members were 
obliged to seek shelter on the top of the table, as the only safe 
refuge, the male members being occupied in belabouring each 
other with the legs of chairs. 


Woman marches ahead. One felt this strongly when listening 
to the proceedings at the second general meeting of the Women’s 
Institute, on Wednesday, at 15 Grosvenor Crescent. Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson did, it is true,damp our zeal somewhat by an apology for 
absence couched in poetical language ; but the Reverend Canon Sir 
James Philipps was in the chair, and Miss Maitland, Principal of 
Somerville College, spoke well and to the point on the subject of 
lady secretaries, the training of whom is one of the objects of the 
Institute. Sir William Wedderburn is not an exhilarating speaker, 
but he made good use of the fact that in nearly all the big 
establishments in Paris the book-keeping is entirely done by 
women, and, of course, he deplored the action of the new Borough 
Councils in excluding women from their board, and expressed the 
hope that women would be properly represented in the working 
out of the new Secondary Education Act. Dr. Richard Garnett 
described the Institute as the nucleus of a new usefulness, and 
Mrs. Wynford Philipps carried away her audience by her oratorical 
enthusiasm. Nearly four hundred members and guests were 
present. The aim of the club is to be not only a national, but an 
international centre for all women workers, literary and social. 


Mrs. Wynford Philipps, the founder and president of the 
Women’s Institute, is the wife of the Liberal member for Pembroke- 
shire and daughter-in-law of the Rev. Sir James Erasmus Philipps. 
In person she is small and dark, with an olive complexion and 
wonderful eyes. She is a brilliant speaker, with a rich melodious 
voice and convincing methods. Everything connected with the 
advancement of woman sets alight her enthusiasm, and no sacrifice 
is too great for the cause. Indeed, in order to carry out the work 
more effectively she and her husband gave up their beautiful house 
overlooking St. James’s Park for a small one in South Eaton 
Place. A devoted wife and mother, Mrs. Wynford Philipps is of 
the best type of the modern woman. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
A WARNING FROM NATAL 


Zo the Editor of Tuk Ovri.ooKx 


I HAVE just been reading with much interest the (copied) 
article on “ The Chastening of Britain,” ex Ovtlook, in one of the 
Natal papers. Zhe Outlook | rarely see, as 1 am far away from 
clubs or bookstalls. I hope the people at home will rise to the 
occasion, and realise the true depth of the waters we are wading 
through. Unquestioned victory in South Africa. This we must 
achieve, or else we lose South Africa, and with it our place in the 
world. I am about to join a corps, I hope, and spend my leave 
(or my life) in helping on the cause that to me is the dearest—the 
welfare and success of the Empire. 

I am still an ardent Irishman, and even a Nationalist by senti- 
ment, and there are no finer regiments now in South Africa than 
the Irish, and no more loyal soldiers of the Queen. I hope the 
English public will not mistake the ravings of Redmond, Healy, 
& Co. for the true feelings of Irishmen, or of Irish Home Rulers. 
Let England trust Ireland, and show that she trusts her, and 
appeal to Irish hearts, and Irish arms will not be wanting in this 
struggle. 

I fear Ladysmith is doomed ; but that will make no difference 
to the end. I have seen the Tugela and the Boer hills, and from 
the first glance (early in December) I must say I never thought 
Buller could succeed in breaking through. If Ladysmith is re- 
lieved it can only be through the Orange Free State and a rapid 
advance. Colesberg we ought to get any day, and Kimberley 
should be relieved, and with these things achieved we might hope 
for a speedy change. But through the Natal hills, although it is 
only sixteen miles of country, I fear relief is impossible, and I have 
felt so from the first. Therefore we must steel our hearts to bear 
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the blow to our sentiment and prestige that the fall of Ladysmith 
will mean, and to go calmly on afterwards as though no such place 
or British army had ever existed or ceased to exist. Sir George 
White may cut through by concerted action with Buller, but } 
doubt it. And it would only be with fearful loss and probable 
surrender in detail, as his army got surrounded and pelted with a 
veritable hell of shot and shell for every hundred yards it attempted 
to advance. SHAMROCK, 
Natal, February 5. 


| We leave these references to Ladysmith because they illus 
trate forcibly the courage and pluck of General Buller and his 
force.—ED. ] 


CAPITALIST v. COMMUNITY 
To the Editor of TAE OUTLOOK 


While all the world is recognising the greatness of the Empire’s 
sacrifice in blood, ability, worth, and gold amid the hills of Nata) 
and on the veldt Capeward, we are brought face to face with the 
question : “ Are the capitalists (a number of them foreigners) to 
be permitted to levy a heavy toll upon this historic expenditure— 
this in some respects unique and inspiring sacrifice of the British 
people?” The Premier was on foundations of granite when he 
declared at the Mansion House on November 9 that the Empire 
“did not seek territory, did not seek goldfields” ; but now that 
the goldfields are being placed in possession of the Empire against 
its will, I am anxious that the administration of them should not 
be handed over wholesale to the capitalist class for it to treat them 
as its own interests suggest. 

How can this be avoided? By preventing the regulation of 
the taxation of the goldfields and kindred items of importance 
passing direct from the Transvaal Government under the control 
of the capitalist class, either as the administrative nominees of the 
electors of a British Colony or as the “bosses” of an Outlander 
Republic. Let the goldfield areas, wherever situated within the 
annexed territory, be thrown, for purposes of taxation, into a 
Crown Colony, the actual government of the goldfields, if you 
like, being left to a Home Rule body such as Mr. Chamberlain 
suggested, and the rural portions of the new territory certainly 
being turned into peasant States or colonies. 

Granted that we are justified in annexing the territories of the 
Republics, this arrangement will do injustice to no single person ; 
for no individual or congregation of individuals has any vested 
right in the overlordship of the gold areas at present possessed 
by the Transvaal Government. When the taxation—which has 
hitherto flowed into the coffers of the Boer Administration at 
Pretoria—has paid off the War Debt, the annual product may 
justly and reasonably be divided between the Exchequers of the 
colonies in South Africa and the balance of the Empire. 

W. H. 


[The name and position of our correspondent entitle his views 
to consideration, though lack of space has compelled us to abbre- 
viate his letter. And surely he is knocking at an open door. 
The Transvaal would, under any system of British self-govern- 
ment, make its own local taxation and control its own finances 
just as every Canadian province does. The taxation would be 
imposed, not by capitalists as capitalists, but by freely elected 
representatives, for the benefit of the community as a whole. The 
management of the gold-mines, as of all other private property, 
would naturally remain with the owners.—ED. ] 


HOW WE HEARD THE GOOD NEWS—AT 
MALTA 
To the Editor of THk OUTLOOK 


The federation of this little part of the Empire has gained 
more in the last three days than twenty years of diplomacy could 
have given it. The Maltese population has risen to the occasion 
as one man, and completely surprised people who have been 
living among them for years. On the evening of the cay the 
news arrived the Governor got quite an ovation. The horses 
were taken out of his carriage and it was hauled along by a most 
enthusiastic Maltese crowd from the Palace to the Opera House, 
from the steps of which he made a speech which made every non- 
British “ Greater-Briton” how] every sort of row in the shape of a 
cheer, and the British part of the crowd cheered vigorously. His 
mention of a Maltese officer being in Ladysmith could not have 
had a better effect ; they fairly danced with delight, while about 
six bands, all playing ‘God Save the Queen” at the same time, 
gave an added flavour to the wind-up. The Queen’s message 
next day, saying this outburst of loyalty was of immense im- 
portance, gave great satisfaction. And it is of importance, as it 
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was quite spontaneous, and a great deal of ill-feeling had been 

stirred up lately over the introduction of the English language in 

the law courts. BRITON. 
Malta: March 4. 


ARMY HORSES: A WORD FROM INDIA 


fo the Editor of THR OUTLOOK 


Our experience so far points to a continued demand for suitable 
mounted infantry animals. 

Here in India there is an absolute dearth of the article, owing 
to the waste of wars—e.g. the last Afghan business, on which 
occasion the country was simply swept of everything that had legs 
to stand upon, From this clean sweep we have never recovered, 
and for that matter never will, for certain well-known, most ex- 
cellent breeds of hardy “tats” have been wiped out, more’s the 
pity. And all this well within my time, Ze. twenty-five years’ 
service. 

It is true horse-breeding is encouraged in India by Govern- 
ment ; but the duties fall naturally on “ horsey ” men—that is, light 
weights and good riders, with an eye to polo and racing. But 
what is really wanted is not so much pace and form as bone and 
frame, whether for transport or mounted infantry. ‘The need for 
carrying a rifle or even carbine indicates for size a beast of 13-2 to 
14 hands. 

In Northern China and Thibet the exact class of pony is to be 
had in numbers, stout framed but ugly. So apparently those in 
authority prefer to continue the present crowd of leggy weeds. 

Secunderabad, India. MOUNTED Fut, 


PRINCIPAL JEVONS AND EVOLUTION 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OvTLooK 


I suppose it cannot be doubted that the theory of evolution is 
true in science, but it is difficult to see how that zvevitadble fact can 
modify the thought and action of a man who wishes to do his best 
in the world, or indeed in any way affect it (ve your notice of 
Jevons’ Evolution). That which we call God (the mind of the 
universe) exists still in spite of the theory of evolution, which can 
be the only rational explanation of creation, I suppose, and leaves 
man where it found him, does it not ?—#.e. a free agent, subject to 
the laws of nature, which teach—do they not ?—/first, last and only, 
self-control as the prime duty of man. _I would again thank you 
much for your very concise and witty paper. 


Upper Norwood, S.E. D. Z, BEAUMONT. 


[The suggestion which our correspondent combats was, 
of course, Principal Jevons’ and not ours.—ED.] 


THE HARD CASE OF THE ASSISTANT MASTER 
Yo the Editor of Tue OuTLook 


A word in reply to “ Headmaster’s” letter. It is much over- 
stated. No one has said that headmasters get a fabulous salary ; 
it is admitted they get a salary large in proportion to their 
assistants. It is in public schools usually ten times the salary of 
the assistant, unless the assistant has a house. The headmaster 
often does misuse his power, as the public knows from the 
Grantham and Alleyne cases, and we assistants know often from 
experience. He has the ear of the governors, on which “ Head- 
master” comments with rare humour, “ Wicked man!” No one 
has said that he is seldom a gentleman. I have served under 
three, and two of them did condescend to mean behaviour ; one 
did dismiss men without sufficient cause, and the other tried to 
worry them away. 

Many men do enter the profession, as “ Headmaster” complains, 
because nothing else offers; and more will do so if the state of 
things continues which you summed up last week. None of them 
“know what education really means,” because none have ever 
been trained ; how can they know? This is one of the things we 
desire to cure. 

_ For the “influential recommendations” we are not respon- 
sible ; but I know of one man at least so recommended, by the 
present headmaster of a great public school, who had to be dis- 
missed as incompetent. Considering that all present assistants 
have been appointed by headmasters, it is strange that “ Head- 
master” should lay the task of “excluding them from the ranks of 
assistant teachers” upon the Assistant Masters’ Association. The 
responsibility lies wholly upon those who have appointed them. 


Zo the Editor of Tuk OuTLooK 


“W_ F. D ”has with good cause alluded to the undue prominence 
afforded to athletics in the schools of this country, but his 
remarks should apply more strictly to the great public schools 
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than to the mass of the local grammar schools. The local schools 
in centres such as Lancashire, the West Riding of Yorkshire and 
Birmingham, do not attach undue importance to athletics, and in 
these schools masters are rarely appointed unless they have 
already proved themselves capable and efficient teachers. 

A far greater evil lies in the habit of appointing, evén at the 
best of our public schools and invariably at our larger private 
schools, raw recruits fresh from the University, while the posts at 
small country grammar and private schools are filled by irre- 
sponsible youths only slightly superior to their pupils in attain- 
ments and altogether wanting in general culture. 

Shall we ever recognise the fact—so often impressed upon us 
by the great teachers of the past—that the teaching of junior boys 
requires as great or greater skill than that ofthe senior? For our 
youngest boys anyone is considered a good enough teacher; if a 
governing body offers 480 a year to the masters of the lower forms 
it considers that these teachers are amply provided for, and we 
see the task of “laying the foundation stone” entrusted to the 
youngest apprentice. This is surely one of the most grievous 
defects of our system. We can hardly hope to keep pace with the 
ever-increasing commercial rivalry of countries such as Germany, 
unless the preliminary training of our future merchants and 
tradesmen lies in the hands of those who have learnt the rudi- 
ments of their art. W. E. Cross. 

Gloucester. 


A SOLACE FOR SPINSTERS 
To the Editor of THR OUTLOOK 


The comments of that dear Countess are quite delicious, Fancy 
her thinking of emigration as a solace for spinsters! She is a 
very well-informed Countess indeed. I wish some English ladies 
of a useful sort (not scandal-talkers at four-o’clock teas) would 
just come out to British Columbia, and see how they like the idea. 
If they brought two trunks and a valise and their colour-box— 
either water-colours or oils—I will show them lots to do either in 
investing their money in a home, sketching, or just simply taking 
life easily. They can live on seven pounds a month at any of the 
best boarding-houses, and no one will wonder at their coming, 
for there is no such scenery or such health resorts ; and if they 
say they have rheumatism, I assure them some of our hot springs 
will cure them in less than a month. Tell the Countess to find 
out the Moses who will lead forth a sort of University settlement 
of useful, fairly comely, and comfortably provided-for spinsters, — 
and the settlement will be a success ; but it will need constant 
replenishment. ANDREW HAMILTON. 

Agassiz, British Columbia: February 18. 


OLD FRIENDS 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


In your current issue you tell two good stories relative to the 
famous ex-Mayor of Leeds; but you do not recall what is, pro- 
bably, his most amusing fawx fas: It was during a discussion in 
the Council Chamber as to the purchase of a few gondolas to put 
on the lake in the then newly-opened Roundhay Park. Up on 
his hind legs rose the worthy Mayor :—“ Gentlemen, it seems to 
me that you are about to indulge in unnecessary expense. If these 
‘ere gonddélas would improve our lake, why must we get such a 
number? I beg to move that we buy a pair and leave nature to 
do the rest.’ That story, too, about the well-known Provost of 
Dundee and the basket is all right. But did you ever hear how 
he proposed the health of the Sheriff of Orkney at the banquet to 
the Prince of Wales? No. Well, it is long, and, moreover, it 
would spoil it to write it down. .... but get some humorous 
Scotsman to relate the incident to you: it is inimitible. 

Hill Crest, Epping. LITTLETON HAY. 


[We have heard the gondola story applied to at least half a 
dozen places—not excluding New York.—ED.} 
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TO SEE TREES AS MEN 


It is written of one whose sight was being restored by 
the Great Healer that he saw ‘‘men as trees walking.” 
But to see trees as men is certainly a rarer gift. To this 
clairvoyance Mr. James Rodway has attained, and it 
makes the chief charm of his work, ‘‘In the Guiana 
Forest.” * The forest, to him, is alive and breathing, 
sleeping and waking, laughing and weeping—nay, even 
loving and fighting. Hence his vivid picture of that great 
green-robed enchantress, the tropical forest primeval, 
whose magic spell has fallen upon every comer to her 
pillared and vaulted shades, causing them to look back to 
her with regretful longing—too often, alas! luring them 
back to their death at the hands of her fever-avengers. 
We seem to see her directing the deployment of her tree 
legions in person. She sends her cocoanut-palm brigade 
down to face the sea-breezes that they love, and line the 
coast in serried ranks. In advance of these crouch the 
close-massed lines of her mangroves and couridas, sappers 
and miners, whose wondrous mat and tangle of aérial 
roots, filled with tropical ooze, form parallel after parallel 
of living entrenchments, proof alike against the artillery 
of the breakers and the fierce bayonet charges of the tides. 
The rich, black alluvium of the river-vaileys we see her 
filling with column after column of her giant guardsmen, 
the moras and silk-cotton trees, lifting their dauntless 
heads to the very clouds; while over the glaring and 
scorching barrenness of the white sand-reef, and up the 
thin and hungry flanks of the rocky mountain slopes, she 
pushes forward the skirmish line of thin, gaunt, wiry 
shrubs and vines, many of them own cousins to the giants 
of the bottom-lands, but reduced by misfortunes and stunted 
by starvation. 

Mr. Rodway goes further than this. Not only is the 
forest an army, but the trees are individuals, and also, 
like most individuals, striving fiercely with one another. 
The superb trunk columns are ladders up to the sunshine, 
every ray of which is drunk up by the acre-wide crown of 
leaves, leaving all beneath this dense green roof in a 
twilight shade, suffocating every sapling and shrub and 
even the grass. The forest monarchs are the sole sur- 
vivors of myriads who have perished in the struggle 
for light. At first glance they would certainly seem to 
have succeeded to the full; to have distanced opposition 
and risen far above danger. But the enemy has followed 
them. Since they would not let him reach up to the sun- 
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light from the ground, he has leapt upon their shoulders. 
and made them carry him up. Their high branches 
swarm with orchids, loranths (mistletoes), and figs, suck- 
ing their life-blood and strangling them, giants as they 
are, in the octopus-like grip of their festoons and root- 
mats. Many a splendid trunk carries a luxuriant crown 
of glossy leaves which belong not to it, but to its 
murderer. 

But let us be just. Some of these epiphytes are not 
cannibals. They are harmless tenants who ask little 
more than standing room. Such are the orchids, the 
butterflies of the plant world, whose matchless blooms 
have made them so widely celebrated. These spread and 
twine their aérial roots all over and round the branches, 
but instead of battening upon decay they actually release 
their hold the moment the bark begins to . They are, 
as it were, disgusted, and grope about with their sensitive 
root-tips for fresh quarters. In some cases they will even 
detach themselves completely and fall to the ground rather 
than stay in such distasteful surroundings. This sounds 
like a fairy tale, but Mr. Rodway has repeatedly watched 
the process in all its stages from the wandering about of 
the root-feelers ‘‘as if in search of something,” to the 
relaxing of the grip and the fall of the entire plant. Not 
infrequently a long foraging rootlet will strike a healthy. 
branch several feet away, get a firm grip, and send back 
word, apparently, at call of which the whole plant detaches 
itself and swings over to its new support. 

And not only feeling but taste and smell do plants. 
possess. So Mr. Rodway avers and, indeed, tendrils 
have a curiously discriminating sense in respect of what 
sort of supports it is safest to twine about, and root-tips 
are certainly attracted both laterally and downwards by 
soil patches rich in food, and are repelled by barren strata. 
They even seem to have a sort of instinct for water, and 
move in its direction with unerring certainty. But we 
fear few of us can follow our plant-lover in his charming 
suggestion that plants enjoy the delicious perfumes they 
themselves produce! And yet why should they not, and 
even suffer pain under the ‘‘cruel mutilation” of pruning ? 

But this is not the end of the accomplishments of 
orchids. They have not only sensitiveness but something 
closely resembling intelligence; illustrating the com- 
bination of beauty with brains which is the rule in the 
animal world. Those wonderful sensitive root-tips ot 
theirs are delicious morsels much coveted by certain cock- 
roaches and beetles, and something must be done to pro- 
tect them. The only device available appears to be that 
of inviting the settlement of warlike colonists, and the 
plant accordingly constructs hollow bulbs with commo- 
dious galleried barracks in their interior, which are 
promptly occupied by a garrison of ants. Other species 
seem to leave a hollow in the middle of their matted clump 
of roots, and this is similarly occupied. And now woe 
betide the luckless cockroach who approaches ; it is most 
unpleasant for even man to meddle with the plant. The 
negroes employed by collectors often get severely bitten, 
and even driven down from the tree-top by the vicious 
swarms. Mr. Rodway relates one instance where his 
entire force were kept at bay for fully half an hour before 
they could capture a splendid clump of yellow butterfly- 
orchid. And when they got it down on the ground they 
were obliged to drag it to the nearest stream and plunge 
it under water with long poles, until the plucky, venomous 
little garrison was drowned out. Then, and not till then, 
could they lay hands on it, taking care during the process 
to keep their boat upstream from the swarming mass, lest 
the ants should come on board! That these strange 
lodgers are really of service to the orchid is shown by the 
fact that, when thickly infested specimens are cleared by 
the drowning-out process and transferred to gardens, 
they are found to be extremely susceptible to the attack 
of insects, and often fail and die, apparently because of 
the loss of their bodyguard. 

Woops Hurcuinson, M.D. 
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EXIT GOLF! 


Hytue is in Kent, and I had just arrived at Folkestone 
near by. ‘‘Come over and lunch with me at the Golf 
Club, and we can spend the day on the links,” wrote an 
adjacent friend. I walked over, a matter of five miles, 
arriving some minutes later than the train by which I was 
expected. Five miles—a train! These golfers are a soft 
breed and take trains. It had poured most of the way, 
but I had a waterproof and gaiters, and the sea-breeze as 
I] headed along the shore was tonical. I had come for the 
walk ; I had come to see my friend and also to indulge a 
mild curiosity. What was golf? What was this game 
that had various periodicals all to itself, and had on several 
occasions crowded out pressing and valuable contributions 
of my own intended for this very page? I would take the 
measure of it, and if it were, as I more than suspected, a 
middle-aged pastime suited to cyclists and paralytics—I 
would say so. Other editors than my own were being 
imposed upon; the whole business was an artificial pro- 
duct, a snare of the wily Scots journalist ever ready to 
abuse the child-like trust of the honest Southerner. 

The first duty of a golfer is, it seems to me, to light 
a cigarette, drink a glass of beer, and examine the club- 
room papers till the luncheon hour; after which he sits 
down to a substantial meal followed by cigars, coffee, and 
divers liqueurs. Such at least was our programme the 
first half of the day. Later he may inquire for a caddie, 
interview the man who keeps the arsenal at the back, or 
even set out over the course; but in the beginning it is 
mainly lunch. Two other men kept us company. These 
were evidently favourable examples, wore red coats, were 
nicely dressed, young, pleasant to look at, and altogether 
too good to waste on a pursuit which, if I may judge by 
their conversation, atrophies the major convolutions of the 
brain and renders the devotee blind and neglectful of the 
many gracious offices with which a beneficent Providence 
has endowed mankind. Me, these poor victims regarded 
with pity. I confessed to never having swung a club, 
and they listened to me with smiles of superiority and 
mild tolerance. 

It was close on three in the afternoon when we left the 
club-house and sought a caddie and the arsenal in the 
rear. The first presented no great difficulty ; the second, 
a room filled with the implements of the game, was more 
interesting. Being left-handed, I was advised to take an 
instrument with an iron head, and another with a larger 
iron head. My friend had a bag of these things, and 
when we came to the green led off with a wooden-headed 
thing inlaid with precious metals. He selected it from a 
handful, looking for all the world like a dentist preparing 
for the next step. This dental similarity pursued me the 
whole afternoon ; the clubs, with their slight differences, 
their shape and various properties, reminded me of nothing 
so much as the playthings of Mr. Tooth of Harley Street. 
I had to lead off with what the caddie, upon inquiry, told 
me was called a jigger. Needless to say, this information 
Was given in that tone of half-veiled contempt without 
which no golfing outfit seems complete. What if I were 
Shakespeare, Beethoven, Velasquez, Pitt, Napoleon, and 
Nelson rolled into one! It would make no difference ; 
they would never have heard of me. I would be a person 
who did not know that a jigger was a jigger, and had cut 
up the grass on their wretched green by a succession of 
miss-hits, or whatever they are called. 

Being a cricketer, I managed to get off a decent 
enough drive now and then. There was a little fun in 
that, for whatever the merits or demerits of their absurd 
instruments, this much must be allowed them: they can 
make that funny little ball go. But my jigger and iron— 
note the beautiful simplicity of the golfer's phraseology ; 
or is it new testimony to the vacancy of the golfing mind 
that in these barren and entirely hideous terms it reaches 
the summit of its inventiveness ? But my jigger and iron, 
I was about to say, were no match for the other’s wooden- 
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headed and inlaid instrument. 
other sportsman would have disdained the advantage, but 
my friend plied this wretched tool, and, no matter the 
extent and beauty of my drive, usually managed to double 
it. ‘Why can’t I have one with a wooden head?” I 


Now a cricketer or any 


asked. ‘‘You’d smash it, first whack,” was the reply. 
The obvious answer was that any decently constituted 
gentleman would use aniron. Buti forbore, and was sadly 
beaten for my pains. The crux of indignity, however, was 
yet tocome. The two red-coats were visible on the hill-side 
in our rear. My friend turned away from me as though 
ashamed to be seen in such company, and then, after a brief 
consultation with the caddie, hurried me away from our 
half-completed course. ‘‘ Why?” I asked. He had to 
let the two red-coats pass. By the rules of the game they 
could not pass us, he explained, and if we tacked and got 
into a new course—‘‘Haven’t they the whole blessed 
field—isn’t there room for a dozen people to pass us—I 
don’t mind.” Heand the caddie were deaf, however ; not 
too deaf to let me see it was all my fault, and the game 
continued down a back street, so to speak; what time 
the two red-coats were free to progress down the public 
highway. 

I was good at the bunkers, so they told me. Often 
enough my ball was cut off by these obstacles, but in- 
variably I banged it out of the sand high and dry into the 
grass beyond. Otherwise I had little grace in me. My 
driving was uncertain; I had a weakness for brooks and 
other exasperating natural phenomena that, strewn beside 
the main thoroughfare, often delayed the game for eight or 
nine whacks atatime. The most interesting feature of the 
afternoon’s play was when we came to a natural bunker, 
a regular warren, occupied by a couple of men with 
ferrets. Now this was sport. But I was urged onwards. 
A miss-hit seemed to rend the earth and fill my eyes with 
sand—wretched, wretched golf! There was the other 
man calmly ahead. ‘‘ Come on,” he said. But my eyes! 
The caddie;gazed coldly, inhumanly in my direction. He 
was paid by the game, I learnt afterwards. It took some 
time to clear my eyes of sand, and then before me I saw 
a most wonderful prospect. The sun was setting in 
cloud and colour behind the downs, Romney Marsh was 
spread out in utter sadness of arid grey and dun till the 
mist hid it from view, the shore, dotted with tiny Martello 
towers, curved westwards till it too was lost and shrouded ; 
yet greater and more waste than all was the sea. My 
eyes were on the horizon. ‘‘Look,” I said, ‘look 
here!” 

The caddie eyed me as one demented. ‘‘ You've to 
aim at those trees,” said my friend. Thus speak, thus 
eye, the lost. 

I walked home in the evening, across the bare high- 
lands that rise at the foot of Postling village and roll 
onward to Dover. There was something of terror in that 
walk ; for so complete is the desolation and solitude of 
these Kentish downs. ‘‘Golf!” I said, tramping over 
the frozen snow, ‘‘ Golf” I said open-mouthed with pure 
joy as the wind swept by, ‘‘ Golf should be played in coal 
mines or at the bottom of deep valleys, but among the 
hills it is desecration, it is sacrilege—exz¢ golf!” 

ALBERT KINROSS. 





JEAN 


SHE was remarkable in the first place because she never rode in 
a perambulator like other children; either she walked—on bare, 
shapely, pink feet—or her own personal attendant Elspeth (a very 
tall woman, indeed) carried her in a plaid slung over one of her 
broad shoulders. Elspeth despised the “bit barrows” of the 
other nurses, and was quite strong enough to have carried Jean’s 
mother as well as Jean. “She will go barefoot,” Elspeth would 
say, “ till she iss seven, and when she iss a woman she will walk 
like a queen, and not like a hen !” 

Jean, if possible, went bareheaded as well as “ barefoot,” and 
perhaps that is the reason why her hair is so abundant, so curly, 
so full of golden light that in the sunshine it almost makes you 
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blink. Moreover, her eyes are big and blue. Sunshine and rain, 
and kind fresh winds have tinted her face with the loveliest warm 
browns and pinks; she is not yet five years old, and she can 
dance the sword dance! It is really a great sight to see Jean’s 
pink feet twinkling in and out between two unsheathed swords of 
her father’s, and he is a proud man. 

Yet there never was such a “girly” girl as Jean. She has 
an enormous family of dolls—for her adorers all bring dolls, and 
they are as the sands of the sea in number—she takes a motherly 
interest in them all, both dolls and adorers, but her inseparable 
companion is one “Tammy,” an ancient and dirty-faced sag 
soldier ; with arms and legs resembling elongated sausages, a 
square body, no feet, and a head shaped like a breakfast “ bap.” 
Not an attractive personality to the uninitiated, but he and Jean 
were as Ruth and Naomi. It is something of a sorrow to her that 
the exigencies of Tammy’s figure do not admit of a kilt, just as 
she puzzled all last summer in sorrowful surprise that her father 
never once donned the uniform she so admires. 

Jean’s people live at the last house on the Terrace, which has 
at the back a shady old-fashioned garden with a big square lawn 
in the centre. There, Jean’s brothers, Colin and Andrew, played 
cricket, while Jean fielded or drilled her dolls under the trees. In 
the evening, after dinner, there would be a sound of men’s voices 
and an occasional thrum of the banjo under those same trees, and 
a cheerful clink of glasses ; while men with brown faces and trim 
well-set heads, laughed and rejoiced in a coolness that concealed 
no malaria. 

Jean’s father had a reprehensible habit of bringing her, wrapped 
in a blanket, out into the garden at ten o'clock at night, when she 
would be handed about from knee to knee like a superior sort of 
refreshment. To be fetched out of bed in this fashion would have 
been upsetting to some children, but Jean, with an adorable sleepy 
smile, would make herself agreeable for half an hour or so, and 
when carried back and tucked into bed—always by her father— 
fell asleep again directly, and never seemed a scrap the worse. 
On such occasions she was always expected to sing. She never 
sang anything but Scotch songs—mournful or martial, mostly 
Jacobite, and her repertory was enormous. While other children 
were learning “Little Jack Horner,” or “ Hey diddle diddle !” 
Jean, thanks to Elspeth, learned “ Hey Johnny Cope,” or “ Cam’ 
ye by Athol,” and her voice was as the voice of Katherine of 
France, “ broken music,” for her voice was music, and her English 
broken. Sometimes a belated passer-by would wait outside to 
listen in wonder to someone singing in the clearest baby voice :— 


“Sing Hey, my bra’ John Hielandman, 
Sing Ho, my bra’ John Hielandman,” 


and at the end of each refrain she always kissed her father, for 
there was no one in the world to match with him in Jean’s eyes. 
She absolutely declined to sing the last verse after that day upon 
which she discovered what “ hanging” meant: Colin and Andrew 
having suspended Tammy from the apple tree. At times, Jean 
could raise her voice otherwise than in song, and on that occasion 
the whole Terrace resounded with her shrieks. 

Next door there dwelt a very grumpy gentleman. With that 
easy contidence in a neighbour’s neighbourliness generally mani- 
fested by people who have lived much abroad, Jean’s father, on 
taking up his quarters, had written asking for permission to put 
some wire-netting on the top of the party wall to prevent cricket- 
balls going over. To his immense surprise, he received a curt 
and discourteous refusal, which terminated in a warning to the 
effect that, if balls did come over, there they would have to stay, 
as the writer would in no circumstances have boys running in 
and out of his house, and there was no back entrance. Of course 
balls went over ; but Colin and Andrew found an unexpected ally 
in Mr. Knagg’s housekeeper, who threw the balls back again without 
consulting him ; and Mr. Knagg felt rather aggrieved that, as yet, 
he had found no cause for complaint. Complaint in some form 
or other was as the breath of life to him; he had gone to law with 
so many of his fellow-townsmen that his society was no longer 
sought after, and his exceedingly clean steps were untrodden by 
strangers. He intended at first to complain that the banjo-playing 
in the garden disturbed him at his studies, when he happened to 
hear Jean sing “ This iss no my plaid,” and somehow he gave up 
the idea. 

Colin and Andrew possessed a “ mashie” each, and a game of 
“putting golf.” It was reserved for Sunday afternoons, as being 
of a quiet and decorous nature. 

But one Sunday afternoon Andrew forgot to “ putt,” and gave 
his ball a drive that lifted it high over the wall into the next garden. 
Now the wall was too high to climb ; besides, the fear of Mr. 
Knagg was upon them, and the housekeeper was out—they had 
seen her go. They had only two balls, and it was yet a long two 
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hours off teatime. Father and mother were both out. They 
retired to consult Jean under the trees. 

“If he wasn’t such an old beast, I’d go and ask for it myself,” 
growled Andrew. 

“You wouldn’t get it if you did,” said Colin, the practical. 

“Why shouldn’t Jean go? He'd give it to her,” suggested 
Andrew, who had noted the weakness of his sex where Jean was 
concerned 

“ Of course he would. You must go, Jean. Hurry up!” 

“What! all my loney?” exclaimed Jean in pained astonish- 
ment. 

“O we'll come with you to the door, and ring the bell for you, 
and then cut away before he can open it. Then you ask him 
nicely. Come on, Jean !” 

She seldom long opposed her brothers. She had what 
Elspeth called a “tender head” and strongly objected to having 
her hair pulled. Between them they marched her up the flagged 
path to Mr. Knagg’s front door, rang loudly and departed 
precipitately. 

Maighda, the great deerhound who shared with Elspeth the 
guardianship of Jean, rose from amidst the company of dolls, 
where she had been reposing, and walking gravely into the front 
garden, jumped the iron fence, and joined Jean at the top of the 
steps. 

Jean clasped Tammy firmly with one arm and coiled the 
other round Maighda’s neck as the door opened rather noisily 
to disclose an irate-looking little gentleman in gold-rimmed 
pince-nez. 

“If you please,” began Jean in a still small voice, “there iss a 
wee ball-y wass putted into your garden—will I get it?” 

Mr. Knagg stood staring at his strange visitors while Jean 
rubbed one pink foot over the other and Maighda sniffed at him 
dubiously. Tammy, with his customary reserve, betrayed no 
emotion whatever. 

“Come!” said Mr. Knagg shortly, holding out his hand. As 
Jean disappeared Colin and Andrew flew into the back garden and 
swarmed up an apple-tree whence they surveyed their sister’s 
proceedings with interest. 

“ Wonder why men are so much decenter to girls than to us!” 
muse ' Andrew. 

“ O well, his housekeeper likes us best anyway. Everyone’s got 
their cranks.” 

“Fore,” cried a clear little voice, and the ball fell with a soft 
“ plop ” at the foot of the apple-tree. 

“ She throws very well for a girl!” said Colin as he dropped 
on to the grass ; “let's finish the game.” 

“ What do you mean by ‘fore’?” asked Mr. Knagg. 

“ Heads ! you know,” said Jean; but her host was more 
puzzled than ever, for he had not even a bowing acquaintance with 
the Royal and Ancient game. They stared at each other in 
silence for a minute, then Jean remembering that one of the most 
important precepts of her clan was to accept no service without 
rendering some return, said shyly, “ Will I sing you a song ?” 

“Pray do!” exclaimed Mr. Knagg, and his eye-glasses flew 
off his nose, he frowned so hard. 

““ My love’s in Germanie—send him hame! send him hame! 
My love’s in Germanie—send him hame!” Jean only sang three 
verses. Elspeth never taught her the last two, and when the last 
notes full of longing had died away she added cheerfully, “ but he 
iss at home just now.” 

“ Who is?” 

“My father. Nearly all my songs iss about father.” 

“ Really !” ejaculated Mr. Knaggs, and blew his nose noisily. 
“So that’s Scotch ?” 

“ All my songs iss Scotch. I promised E'speth, and I will 
know them al! some day. Goot bye!” and Jean, settling Tammy 
more comfortably on her arm, prepared to depart. As she spoke 
she had lifted her face to be kissed, and Mr. Knagg kissed her. 

“ Heiss a dull man,” said Jean confidentially to Colin, “ but 
he was douce enough to me.” 

The man in question sat in his favourite caair and read his 
Sunday newspaper upside down. It was thirty-five years since he 
had kissed a child ! 

Colin and Andrew were at school, father and mother had gone 
out in the dog-cart taking Maighda with them for the run, 
Elspeth was ironing frocks and Jean entertaininy Tammy and all 
the dolls at tea on the lawn. Suddenly she threw back her head 
and listened—no one had such quick ears as Jean—the colour 
rushed to her face and she scampered across the grass, round by 
the side of the house, and out at the garden ya’e; bare-headed 
with flying rosy feet she raced to the end o the Terrace, and as she 
ran the sound which so excited her grew louder; it was the 
pipes ! 
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Would she find “the regiment,” she wondered? Had it come 
to show what Elspeth called “ this wee stuck-up bit towney” what 
real John Hielandmen were like. Jean pictured the frowning 
castle and windy esplanade, the steep stony street— flanked by 
tall grey houses, down which “the regiment” “ in tartan plaid 
and philabeg” swept with swinging steps. That was the setting 
in which she knew her father’s men. How would they look in 
this trim Southern town? and would she dare to stop them to ask 
after her friends? 

No, it was not a march the piper was playing, and very soon 
she discovered that there was no regiment—only a solitary piper 
playing the “Keel Row,” with a crowd of unkempt children 
following him. 

Jean pushed in among the children, who made way for this 
hatless, shoeless person, in some astonishment. 

“He iss not the ‘ Forty-second,’ nor the ‘Gordons, nor the 
‘Seaforth, said Jean to herself, “and why will he wear two 
tartans?” then, pulling at the piper’s kilt, she cried shrilly above 
the skirl of the pipes: “Can you play ‘ Oran an Aoig’?” 

The piper took the chanter out of his mouth and smiled down 
at the eager upturned face, asking, ““ Wo/, my dear?” 

“ Oran an Aoig,” repeated Jean eagerly. 

“Sorry I cawn’t oblige you; but I never ’eard tell of that 
toon,” and the “ Keel Row” sounded with renewed and aggressive 
vigour. 

Jean loosed her hold of the kilt and turned to go. There was 
something uncanny in the speech of this piper, and as she looked 
more closely, a certain incongruity in his uniform which chilled 
and disappointed her. The children, however, having recovered 
from their surprise at her sudden appearance in their’ midst, 
decided to have some fun with Jean, and she speedily discovered 
that to be the only shoeless person in a heavily shod crowd is to 
be in a most unpleasant minority. Also, she had never been alone 
in the street before. 

Mr. Knagg heard the pipes on his way home to lunch, and, 
having the greatest abhorrence of all street noises, holding that 
they were, every one, “ disturbing to the peace of Her Majesty’s 
lieges,” was hurrying across the road to expostulate with the per- 
petrator of this new outrage upon his ears, when he caugh’ sight 
of a familiar shining in the very middle of that rabble of children. 
He laid about him with his white cotton umbrella; presently 
emerged from the crowd, bearing a very tearful Jean in his arms, 
and hailed a cab. The cab and the dog-cart drove up to Jean’s 
door at the same moment. Mr. Knagg left Jean on the pavement 
and stalked into his house. 

“I said he was a douce man,” sobbed Jean, in the safe shelter 
of her father’s arms ; “ but it wass a pittence piper, not one of ours 
at all.” They say that she felt the deception even more than the 
bruises on her toes. Her father never managed to thank Mr. 
Knagg, though he called three times. 


“ Of course the master’s gone to the war with the regiment. 
He only got six months’ leave, after all, and Miss Jean just talks 
and sings about him all day long, and the mistress just listens. 
But she says if Master Colin and Master Andrew were older, she’d 
send them too ; for there’s always been some of our family for the 
men to follow.” Elspeth left Mr. Knagg’s housekeeper standing 
at the wire fence, for she “never encouraged clash.” 

In the wintry days her neighbours saw less of Jean, as play in 
the garden was impossible. But even then the pink feet splashed 
bravely through the puddles and over the wet stones. 

One evening, about six, just as Mr. Knagg was turning into 
the Terrace, a newspaper-boy, shouting with raucous voice, pro- 
claimed “ Serious British Reverse!” “’Ighland regiment trapped 
and cut to pieces!” The old gentleman darted across the road, 
crying, “ Stop that infernal din, and I’ll buy every rag you've got ! 
Don’t come down here again, mind !” 

He hurried down the Terrace with a great bundle of pink 
papers under his arm. Just outside his own house he paused and 
looked up. Jean’s nursery window was open at the top, the curtains 
were not drawn, and the room was full of rosy light. Suddenly a 
child’s voice soared into the stillness :— 


“ He’s as brave as brave can be; 
Send him hame, send him hame ! 
He’s as brave as brave can be ; 
Send him hame !” 


Mr. Knagg took off his hat and bent his head 
L. ALLEN HARKER. 





Fashion is gentility running away from vulgarity, and afraid of 
being overtaken hy it—Haz/itt. 
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ON THE RIVIERA 


Mentone: March 13. 


WE admire the Queen’s determination to remain with and visit 
her loyal subjects in Ireland, but of course we are very disap- 
pointed, for everywhere on the Riviera, Italian and French, we 
have looked forward to her coming with expectancy. For the 
moment we are depressed, but no doubt, in the rush of enjoyment, 
the feeling will wear off. The season is now at its best, Monte 
Carlo, Nice, and Mentone being particularly full. Indeed, the 
manager of the largest and best-known hotel in Monte Carlo has 
said that the bookings for rooms for April will create a record 
in the history of the hotel for that month. The gardens of the 
Casino are in a magnificent condition. In the daytime we have 
a beautiful hot sunshine, and at eventime there are always the 
tables and the opera or classical concert for choice within the 
Casino. 

And what a sight the gaming-rooms present! You get your 
ticket of admission, and, after a careful survey of your dress, the 
doorkeepers allow you to enter. This year the authorities are more 
than particular, and impose the most ridiculous restrictions. 
You may not enter with your trousers turned up, and if your 
boots are dusty from the walk up the hill from Monaco or else- 
where, you must have them cleaned. A friend of mine, who is 
suffering from rheumatism in the shoulders, has been in the 
habit of donning a soft-fronted shirt and scarf, as it pained him 
somewhat to wear the ordinary collar. He was refused admit- 
tance, and not all the arguing in the world would alter the decision 
of the Casino authorities. 

Thus with boots polished and garments arranged exactly to 
the satisfaction of their majesties, you enter the sa//e de jeu. Here is 
a crowd gathered from all parts of the world. English, Americans 
Russians, Germans, Japanese press eagerly round the tables. 
Some stake for the mere fun of the thing, and go away contented 
whether Fortune smile or frown. The confirmed gambler plays 
with a steady head and upon a system which he knows must suc- 
ceed in the end, but never does. Even when his all is gone he is 
still faithful to his calculations ; could he have gone on a little 
longer it would all have come as he wished. Watch again that 
young couple honeymooning, her face alight with the glamour of 
the thing, the piles of five-louis pieces and notes before her eyes, 
and staking what he tells her, both happy and heedless of the 
feverish bustle round them. 

One well-known Italian player, when staking a five-louis piece 
always thrusts his tongue into his cheek. An old lady goes so far 
as to put her tongue right out. Another places her stake with 
such a remark as “ That’s for Lord Rosebery.” The same lady 
is credited with being the individual who would lean on the 
shoulder of another player, and remark that she had placed her 
curse on his stake, which was enough to damp the spirit of the 
most hardened gambler. Inveterate gamblers have their charms 
—coins, coral, and even old gloves. A hunchback is supposed to 
bring infallible luck. A couple of hunchbacks were hanging about 
the gardens of the Casino some seasons ago, and a superstitious 
old gambler invited them for a certain sum to come in and sit on 
each side of him. They did so. Besides having a five-franc 
piece with a hole in it on the table in front of him, the old gambler 
believed in a piece of cord which had served the hangman’s pur- 
pose. He would stroke the humps of each man in turn, and then 
place a hundred francs on the number 33. He lost again and 
again, and at length rose and left the building. Once outside, the 
hunchbacks quarrelled over the money they received, and pro- 
ceeded to fight it out. After a few rolls on the ground the humps 
became displaced and fell out of their coats. The rage of the 
tricked gambler knew no bounds, and real backbones very quickly 
felt the strength of a stick, accompanied with many doses of 
boot-leather. 

Back to superstitions once more. One old player will never 
enter the room until he has seen five consecutive women come 
out; another waits until he has an opportunity of entering with 
two other men. If you wish to test the affection of your best 
friend, ask him to lend you some money while he is playing. 
He will not win another piece! Men will keep a certain suit of 
clothes to play in; women believe that a particular pair of gloves 
is responsible for luck, and no woman will dare to mend a pair 
which have brought her good luck, as she fancies, even though the 
finger tips are disclosed to view. 

This week we enter once more into gay doings, for to-morrow 
we have our second Battle of Flowers, and at Nice a war will also 
be in progress, while the second race meeting at the Var follows, 
shortly after. Owing to the lack of yachts this season the 
regattas have been abandoned, much to the disgust of the 
majority. 
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THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
BONNIE BIRMINGHAM 


Tue Scots are a long-suffering people, but a little more of 
Mr. Laurence Irving and his players will make them sorry 
that ever they annexed England. High-minded, indignant 
literary ‘‘Cyarkters” are often heard arraigning the 
Licenser of Piays, his over-niceness. But what about the 
new piece at the Adelphi? A plebiscite at the Caledonian 
Club would answer the question ‘‘ with no uncertain voice,” 
and might even add thereto appropriate gestures. One is 
glad on the Licenser’s account that so many of its 
members are at the war. It is the old, old story—the 
kindly Scots accent travestied by English players, a great 
Scots figure made ludicrous by the English playwright. 
But so, in ‘‘ Humphrey Clinker,” shall you read how the 
inns on the North Road were scribbled over with scurrilous 
reflections on the Scottish character. The Germans don’t 
stand this sort of thing from the French inhabitants of 
Alsace-Lorraine. We must warn Mr. Laurence Irving 
there are those who hope that the ruling race will steel 
its heart and adopt a more vigorous method with the Anglo- 
Saxons ; if, indeed, there be any Anglo-Saxons left, and the 
entire population of South Britain be not all composed, as a 
thoughtful correspondent—Mr. A. Smellie, dating from 
Drumple, N.B.—suggests, of Hebrews and Americans. 
Now Mr. Laurence Irving is playing into their hands. The 
most liberal, indulgent authority cannot ignore everything 
and always. Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, Tom Brown has told 
us, knew when to look the other way. But there were 
moments when, unlike Mary Morrison’s poet lover, he 
both heard and saw—/riste lupus, for example. What 
Lowland Scot can overlook the case of Claverhouse, pro- 
nouncing his name all wrong, ‘‘ made up” like a pretty 
housemaid and behaving like a ninny? What Highland 
Scot will gloss o’er Lochiel the deep damnation of Acs 
taking off, stalking about like a tobacconist’s sign, and 
talking alternate Cockney and stage Scotch; and forgive 
the two Irish humourists representing the jealousy of rival 
chieftains with comic business and stage brogue, like the 
Two Macs. These things give one pause, and must tend 
to arrest the career of Mr. Laurence Irving. 

To come to the point. ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee” is simply 
melodrama, and not adroit melodrama. There is no 
conflict of any kind, and no problem ; and, though he be 
as unconscious the while as M. Jourdain that he talked 
prose, there is no serious dramatist but presents you one 
or other. Zhzs ‘‘Bonnie Dundee” might as well be 
‘*Bonnie Birmingham.” John Graham of Claverhouse 
was—roughly considered—an incarnation of attractive 
and gallant cruelty. ‘‘Angel!” say the Tories; ‘‘ Devil!” 
say the Whigs. Which is right? You get no answer 
from Mr. Irving, nor, for that matter, do you learn 
more of Claverhouse’s reputation than that he was 
bonnie. Bonnie he is and blameless at the Adelphi, 
like any other hero of romantic melodrama. But that is 
all. He is no more distinguished than a hundred others 
who have passed through a hundred romantic accidents 
on the Adelphi stage. Bonnie Birmingham! 

We said the play is not more than melodrama, and 
not adroit melodrama either. The intrigue is based on a 
half-dozen reasons, none of them even plausible, and none 
credible ; so that you ask yourself ‘‘ Why? why?” like 
the First Radical at intervals of five minutes. Also in 
moments of passion Mr. Irving makes his persone talk 
blank verse, an emotional symptom which Mr. Taber 
intensifies by imitating Mr. Irving’s illustrious papa. No! 
‘* Bonnie Dundee ” will never do, as Jeffrey said of the 
‘*Excursion.” Weare not precisely of the calibre of Jeffrey, 
but we hope that Mr. Irving may become as eminent as 
Wordsworth. If he does, may he be grateful to those, as 
Uncle Pumblechook said of Pip, who are ‘‘ bringing him up 
by hand,” who refuse to cheer and shout until his dramatic 
work is worthy of his talents. Y. B. 
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THE PHILHARMONIC AND 
THE **POPS” 


Has the Philharmonic really turned over a new leaf now 
that Mr. Cowen has resumed his old position,.or are the 
old smudges and smears to decorate the Society’s records 
as heretofore? It is too soon yet to speak definitely on 
the point, but there are good grounds for hope in the 
performances under the new conductor's direction at the 
opening concert last week. It is generally admitted that 
Sir A. C. Mackenzie’s successor is one of the few living 
English musicians who have displayed any decided talent 
for conducting. Since his former occupancy of the post, 
moreover, his powers have been strengthened and developed 
by his experiences up north. But if any real and per- 
manent improvement is to be looked for, the Philharmonic 
directors must frankly recognise that the time has once 
and for all gone by for those slipshod performances which 
London audiences were content with before Richter, 
Mottl, H. J. Wood, and others came to teach them 
better. Beyond question, Mr. Cowen has made a very 
creditable start. His reading of the ‘‘ Pathetic” was 
individual and interesting, perhaps too individual for 
all tastes. A work whose predominant characteristic 
is its feverish unrest became more feverish and rest- 
less than ever. There was a certain note of ex- 
aggeration—a desire to score microscopic and unneces- 
sary points at every turn. But it was, at any rate, a 
reading, and there was more life and go and general 
attention to business than have marked the Philharmonic’s 
doings in recent seasons. The accompaniments in the 
case of the concerto, for instance—and how superbly 
Madame Carreiio took the solo part !—were, speaking 
generally, excellently played, notwithstanding one or two 
regrettable slips on the part of individual instrumentalists ; 
and in the scene from ‘‘ Die Walkiire,” it was certainly 
not the orchestra who were to blame if there was any 
deficiency about the particular performance as a whole. 
Altogether, therefore, Mr. Cowen may yet save the 
Philharmonic. 

At the Popular Concerts familiar works have been per- 
formed in good average fashion before audiences none too 
large. And, come to think of it, might not this self-same 
sentence serve to summarise roughly the whole record of 
chamber music in London of recent years ? Has chamber- 
music lost its popularity with the musical public. Or is 
the public merely tired of certain concerts of late not 
conducted with superabundant energy of judgment? The 
programmes at the ‘‘ Pops” of recent years may have 
lacked novelty, the performances may have varied greatly 
in quality, the vocalists may have failed too frequently to 
satisfy the critical. But while one has missed the perfec- 
tion and finish of such permanent combinations as, say, 
the Joachim quartet, it is the merest affectation to pretend 
that the performances which the ‘‘ Pops” have given us 
have not been enjoyable or tolerable at all. In short, one 
is forced to the conclusion that the apathy of the public 
has at least as much to do with the explaining of the 
phenomenon in question as the character of any particular 
concerts. A fine performance of Dvorak’s beautiful 
pianoforte quintet in A major (Mr. Kruse leading the 
strings and Mr. Leonard Borwick doing all manner of 
justice to the lovely piano part), was a noteworthy feature 
of last Monday’s concert, when Mozart’s Divertimento in 
E flat was also given in capital style by Messrs. Kruse, 
Gibson, and Ludwig. 


A WAGNER CONCERT AT NOTTINGHAM 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OvuTLOOK 


We are told in Nottingham that the knowing musical people in 
London are smiling in their sleeves at us because our Sacred 
Harmonic Society at great expense has for the last three seasons 
engaged Mr. Henry J. Wood, of Queen’s Hall fame, to conduct 
the concerts of that Society, and has organised the Orchestral 
Concerts last winter and this season also under his guidance. 
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The programme I send was performed here on Wednesday 
last, and when one considers that the orchestra of 108 players was 
composed of 61 Nottingham artists, and that the remainder were 
drawn from Queen’s Hall and Hallé orchestras, and from Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, Leicester, Derby, Wolver- 
hampton, and Newark, and that, consequently, the chances of full 
rehearsals were almost impossible until the day of the concert, it 
redounds greatly to the credit of Mr. Wood, and may cause 
surprise that the concert was most successful in every way. 

The Siegfried Idylls, the Meistersinger overture, the Good 
Friday music, and the Prelude to Act 3 of the Meistersinger 
were, perhaps, better rendered than the rest ; but there was nothing 
to complain of once the orchestra had got well into the opening 
overture, with the exception of the strings in the Tannhauser 
overture, which were hardly equal to the demands upon them in 
two passages. Mr. Arthur W. Payne’s solo was charmingly 
played ; Mr. Louis Frélich, a young bass artist, has a grand voice, 
and sang well. The audience was most enthusiastic. 

A LOVER ofr Music. 

Nottingham : March 12. 


[The programme does Nottingham great credit, beyond all 
doubt.—ED. } 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 
99 Belgrave Square, S.W. 


A story is told on Deeside of the two daughters of a Scottish 
Minister whose Biblical knowledge was greatly in excess of their 
acquaintance with Court etiquette. On the occasion of their first 
meeting with the Queen, which took place on the road to Ballater, 
these two devout authorities on the Old Testament prostrated 
themselves in the dust before the Royal carriage, crying “ Oh! 
Queen, live for ever.” 

Alice, in her memorable adventures in Wonderland, it will be 
remembered, had doubts as to whether she ought not to lie down 
on her face, like the three gardeners, at the approach of the 
Queen of Hearts; but she very sensibly argued that there would 
be no use in a procession if nobody could see it; so she stood 
where she was and waited. That is what some millions of people 
did during the best part of three days last week, and apparently 
they all enjoyed it. The utmost good humour prevailed ; the sun 
shone ; the Queen bowed, and must have felt very proud of her 
reception, and everybody went home feeling more patriotic than 
ever. 

Babs and I took a prominent, if unexpected, part in the tri- 
umphal progress of the Sovereign through the City, and we know 
how gratifying are the feelings which the enthusiasm of the populace 
awakes in one. It happened in .this way. Babs has a passion 
for everything in the shape of Royalty. She knows the name 
and age of every Princess of the Courts of Europe, and keeps in a 
scrap-book a collection of their portraits taken from the illustrated 
papers which she gazes upon with awe and veneration at stated 
intervals. The Queen’s visit to London was thus an event of 
historic importance in her career, and much as I hate processions 
and crowds of every sort, I found myself mixed up on the 
Embankment with a heterogeneous collection of carriages, vans, 
carts and shandrydans on Thursday afternoon. Every time my 
Carriage pulled up to take a position of advantage a policeman 
moved uson. We were in nobody’s way and there was no mortal 
reason why we should not stay where we were, but policemen like 
looking important. Large crowds of students paraded up and 
down, waving flags and shouting loudly. “ Ever seen the old lady 
before, Bill?” asked an inquiring-minded coalheaver of a neigh- 
bouring crossing-sweeper. A facetious cabman offered seats on 
the roof of his hansom, on which he had bestowed the name of 
Spion Kop, at sixpence each. Brooches with portraits of ‘all the 
Generals” were disposed of at a penny each, and the ‘“ Queen’s 
colours” at the same moderate price commanded a large sale. At 
last the shining cuirasses and waving plumes of the Life Guards 
hove in view round the corner and passed under the dark 
arches of Charing Cross Bridge, quickly followed by the Royal 
carriage. 

A happy inspiration seized me at this moment, and I told the 
coachman to turn round and follow the Queen the moment she 
passed, In this way we made quite a triumphal progress, and 
came in for a tremendous ovation. When the Lord Mayor was 
presenting the pearl sword a delay of two or three minutes oc- 
curred, and during the block we were surrounded by crowds of 
excited students, cheering loudly and calling “Speech, speech !” 
It was most embarrassing—but gratifying. I was just meditating 
whether it would be compatible with my dignity to stand up and 
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say “Gentlemen, I thank you for the hearty reception you have 
given me—and the Queen”—it would not do to omit her—when 
the police intervened and tried to quell the enthusiasm which we 
were Calling forth. I really do wish the police would not always 
interfere. However, the Lord Mayor having completed his duties, 
we drove on through the City and home by Buckingham Palace. 
We were cheered the whole way. Babs was wild with excitement ; 
she waved her hand, and bowed profusely on all sides. 

When I told Carlton of our experiences he merely remarked, 
“Oh, those sorts of students will cheer anything ;” which was 
meant to be crushing. But I don’t believe him, and it was a 
blessing I had on that new hat of mine; they might not have 
cheered me otherwise. 

We have been asked over to Ireland to assist at the festivities 
next month. I am contemplating a train composed entirely of 
shamrocks for the Dublin Drawing-room, and trust some Irish 
patriotic fund may defray the expenses. 

Nothing could have given greater satisfaction than this deci- 
sion of the Queen to visit Ireland just now. The Irish are at 
heart the most loyal of subjects, and on the few occasions when 
they have had the opportunity of displaying it, their enthusiasm 
has known no bounds. People who were present at the reception 
of the Duke and Duchess of York told me that the excitement of 
the Jubilee was mild in comparison with that evinced by the 
inhabitants of Dublin, whilst down in the South even the Nation- 
alist bands took to practising “God Save the Queen.” 

On the occasion of the Queen’s first Visit to Ireland in August, 
1849, the Zimes said :—“Such a day of jubilee, such a night of 
rejoicing, has never been beheld in the ancient capital of Ireland 
since first it arose on the banks of the Liffey. No ovation of olden 
Rome, enriched with the spoils of conquered nations, and illus- 
trated by the wealth of captured kings, was so glorious as the 
triumphant entry of Queen Victoria into Dublin.” 

That was fifty years ago, and though nearly forty years have 
elapsed since her last visit, the Emerald Isle is preparing a recep- 
tion for her which will, if possible, far exceed that of her first. So 
at least I hear from all my Irish friends. 


Mr. Richard Le Gallienne has been talking to Mr. Max 
Beerbohm and Mr. Raymond Blathwayt. And Mr. Blathwayt 
reports the conversation in a morning contemporary. Part of the 
report is like this : ‘** Max, you are incorrigible, or rather you are 
Max,’ said our host. ‘But you don’t know what Oxford means to 
aman like myself, who never went there. Do you know Percy 
Dearmer?’ he continued. ‘I wrote these lines once to him as an 
acknowledgment of a charming little book of his on Oxford’; and 
he read mellifluously, if perhaps hesitatingly, these very musical 
lines.” We have not room for all the lines; but here are some of 
them :— 

‘Oxford dons and Oxford towers 
Made our Percy out of flowers. 
Poor Narcissus’ only school 
Was the streets of Liverpool. 
Ah ! my Percy, as you ate 
Homer from a golden plate, 
Had you only heard the cry 
Of the beggar at your gate, 
‘A little learning or 1 die,’ 
You, I know, had left your place, 
All your pity in your face, 
Down the silver stairway ran 
With Homer for the starving man. 
Well, you never heard my cry, 
You in Oxford, Percy, 
I down in deepest Liverpool ; 
Yet that bad beginning ends in music, Percy. 
We are friends.” 


“ We were loud in our praises,” adds Mr. Blathwayt. Which is 
interesting, because it shows that at times Messrs. Blathwayt and 
Beerbohm can be loud in the praises of poetry which does xot 
“end in music.” 


A correspondent sends us the following additional list of well- 
known cricketers at the front, and, so, sure to be absent from the 
coming season: F. A. Phillips (Somersetshire), R. P. Lewis 
(Middlesex), H. T. Stanley (Somersetshire), J. C. Hartley (Sussex), 
C. H. Palmer (Hants), D. H. Forbes and H. O. Peacock (Lincoln- 
shire). No cricketer has thus far been killed in the war, the only 
ones wounded being E. J. M. Barrett (Hants) and H. W. Kettle- 
well (Somersetshire), both slightly. 
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BY THE CLIFFS 


Siwp y to be alive and breathe sweet air 
Is it not good on such a day as this ?— 
To hear the wavelets crooning as they kiss 
The rocks ; to see the myriad sparklings where 
The ocean laughs in the sun, and, under bare 
Gaunt cliffs, whose face Time’s changeless record is, 
Pools where long sea-weeds wave, and crevices 
Painted with lichen—surely, life is fair. 


Oh, Thou that knowest the meaning of it all, 
To whom the rocks unfold their ancient story, 
The sea its mystery of calm and strife ; 
Whatever in the after-time befall— 
Eternal sleep or Thy transcendent glory— 
I thank Thee for the gracious gift of life. 
Kilkee: March 6, 1900. M. 


BEAVER AND MERCHANT 


THE beaver is a harmless and industrious being, so is the 
English merchant : yet between them they effected one of 
the most momentous schemes of conquest the modern 
world has witnessed. Time was when the beaver pur- 
sued his busy life undisturbed by lake and creek in 
Canada. He was not good to eat, and furs were not in 
fashion among the red-men. Indian patience was not 
equal to the task of making a robe from such peltries. 
Luxurious Europe was eager, however, to wear them, and 
willing to pay handsomely for the distinction ; and in the 
bringing of these together lay the possible industry for the 
unromantic English merchant. For the prosecution of 
that industry a number of these staid merchants formed 
themselves in the year 1666 into an association, under 
the style of ‘‘Merchants-Adventurers trading into 
Hudson’s Bay.” They were not first in the field by any 
means, but with their national persistence they managed 
to be longest and last, and the tale of how they accom- 
plished this is one of the most interesting, as it is one 
of the most instructive, that history has to tell. It will 
be found most admirably set forth in the two volumes 
before us (‘‘ The Great Company.” By Beckles Willson. 
London: Smith, Elder. 18s.) Modern economy has 
shortened the once stately title of the ‘‘ Merchants-Adven- 
turers” into the Hudson’s Bay Company, but time cannot 
abridge the romance, adventure, and significance of its 
eventful history. 

When after Cromwell's too rigorous cleansing of the 
nation’s conscience the English people resumed, under the 
mild sway of the second Charles, many of their ancient 
ways, the yeoman returning to the land and the trader to 
his desk, England’s commerce stood sadly in need of new 
outlets. The East was closed by the great monopoly of 
the East India Company. All eyes were therefore turned 
to America, as to-day they are turned to Africa. English 
energy had already superseded the slow, uninspired 
methods of the Dutch in what are still called the New 
England States, and was hurtling up against the French 
in Canada, with the first motions of what in time was to 
prove a deadly struggle of nations. Before the efforts of 
the Great Company were directed to the commercial 
possibilities of the fur-trade, these had been exploited by 
the Dutch from New Amsterdam as a centre, and by the 
French from Quebec. The Dutch had been dislodged, 
and already in England a collision with the French was 
deemed inevitable, even desirable. The mighty continent 
of America lay unknown and unexplored, except on the 
eastern coasts, and shows in contemporary maps as a 
fantastic effort of the cartographer’s imagination. The 
French Jesuit clergy in Canada were then the outposts of 
Western civilisation, and they dictated the methods and 
conditions of its extension with their customary arrogance. 
From time to time, however, adventurous Frenchmen had 
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plunged into the savage wilds to trade with the Indians 
for furs. Many perished from over-rashness, and some 
few prospered. Among these latter was one Radisson, 
who conceived the idea of tapping the fur supply from the 
shores of Hudson’s Bay. His project was scouted by the 
French in Canada and rejected by the Government in 
France. Persuaded of the value of his idea, he turned to 
England, was introduced to Prince Rupert, whose personal 
adventures were then all accomplished, and through the 
old Cavalier’s mediation and influence the ‘* Merchants. 
Adventurers ” were formed under royal charter. Radisson 
turned out to be a clever but unscrupulous adventurer, 
and the Company framed its own simple, honest, and 
broad-based plans. 

What a momentous day in 1668 was that on which 
their vessel, the Nonsuch, set sail from the Thames, fur- 
nished with all necessary powers, men, and material, to 
establish the first ‘‘ fort” on the inclement shores of 
Hudson’s Bay, whose icy waters bear to this day the 
names of famous English mariners! A full history of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company would embrace a record of the 
daring explorations of these old seamen—Frobisher, Davis, 
Hudson, Baffin, Kirke, and many another ; for the quest 
of the beaver was allied with the quest of that elusive 
North-West Passage to the golden Indies. From that 
first ‘‘fort” in the Bay, and the principles of its traffic 
with the Indians, sprang the fateful struggle with France, 
which brought us Canada as the prize of our success, 
Alarmed at the progress made by the English Company, 
chiefly by virtue of its fair dealing with the Indians, the 
French Company sent ships to the Bay, and clean ousted 
the not very warlike Governor from his “fort.” The 
Hudson’s Bay Company retaliated and recaptured their 
factories. Then the Frenchmen enlisted Government aid, 
repossessed themselves of the Company’s forts, and when 
William of Orange came to the throne this invasion of 
the Company’s property formed the subject of one of the 
articles in his declaration of war against France It were 
too long a task to follow in detail here how England and 
the Company emerged successful out of the devious 
struggle. For that the reader must be referred to the 
clear narrative of exciting encounters in the Bay as 
presented by Mr. Beckles Willson. 

One other event of great historical import must, how- 
ever, be mentioned. The Hudson’s Bay Company were 
the first to introduce the Scot into Canada. The con- 
duct of the young men engaged for the service in London 
had been far from examplary ; for, truth to tell, the adver- 
tisements of the Company gave promise of an adventurous 
career, and attracted wild spirits to apply for posts. Their 
aspirations were sadly depressed by the humdrum routine 
at the Company's factories. The servants were severely 
restricted for the most part to an indoor life, and alk 
intercourse with the Indians was forbidden. That the 
Scots justified their selection the success of after years 
attests. Later on came the historic scheme of the Earb 
of Selkirk, and the settlement of 800 evicted Highlanders 
from Sutherlandshire, in Prince Edward Island. From 
that colony, and from the thousands more of expatriated 
Scots that in succeeding years followed these fore- 
runners into Canada, has issued a race whose stubborn 
fealty ensures the perpetuation of the national sentiment 
in that North land, so old, and yet so young in develop- 
ment that its future cannot be measured. It is a strange 
thing but a true, that the poignancy of ‘‘ Lochaber no more” 
remains in the heart of many a Canadian-born ‘‘ Mac” 
who never saw the hills and glens, the story of which 
moves his heart as if he had been bred among them. 
The welding power of England is a miraculous agency ; 
yesterday the first Minister of Canada was a Macdonald, 
to-day he is a Laurier. The pride of distinct race is clear 
in both, but its sole energy is bent to the consolida- 
tion and ennoblement of the Empire. How that has 
come about this book in its special subject aids i making 
clear. 
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THE UNNECESSARY LAWYER 


Tue inner idea of the title of a sumptuous new volume, 
‘Law Without Lawyers,” * seems to involve a gift of 
something one could never have expected—the sudden 
release from a burden that promised to weigh down for 
ever. There are, after all, many such glimpses of Canaan. 
We remember to have seen here and there a very practical 
query in large letters: “WHY PAY RENT WHEN——” 
followed by an explanation that hardly seemed to bear 
out the first impression that our landlord had been fooling 
us all these years. Sadly one comes to the conclusion 
that such glimpses of a better land are deceptive. Your 
Englishman of to-day is not a litigant like the old-time 
Athenian or the modern Indian. There is no affinity 
between him and the law; they are as opposite poles. 
And as Blackstone has stated that law is the perfection 
of reason, it seems to follow that the man on the ‘bus is 
the acme of unreason. Truly in some ways he is. He 
will pay without a murmur thirty shillings for a pair of 
boots that will last only a few months ; but rather than 
pay a guinea to settle correctly for his children’s lifetime, 
and longer, the destination of his life-savings, he will 
make a will out of his own head, aided by an untechnical 
law book, and as likely as not either land his widow in 
the workhouse or involve her in an expensive lawsuit to 
get his muddleheadedness explained. We gravely fear 
that the tendency of this book is of the same kind. It is 
the financial short-cut that ends in disaster. 

The lawyer is as essential a being in this world as the 
upholsterer or the baker. No man makes his own dining 
table and chairs, nor does he bake his own bread. But 
he had far better try to perform either or both of these 
functions than be his own lawyer. The penalties in the 
first instance are a collapse on the floor, or indigestion 
respectively ; in the second instance they are a long bill of 
costs. It is the stitch in time over again. Any book 
that purports to present law in an untechnical form is a 
contradiction in terms. The expression of law must be 
technical in form, however little necessity there may be to 
restrain its spirit within technicality. You may as well 
sell skates with spikes, or a perambulator without wheels. 
And to ask the ordinary man to interpret the law from 
this book is to grant the supposition that he has to some 
extent the judicial mind—a vast premiss. He cannot help 
himself ; he is bound to be misled, and may very possibly 
one day find his hand writing a three-figure cheque, while 
his mind fondly reverts to the guinea he thought he was 
going to save. 

It was once suggested, in a conversation among some 
Lincoln’s Inn barristers, that a statue should be erected 
by way of ornament in the centre of the grass plot in New 
Square. Various subjects for the statue were suggested ; 
but one wily practitioner, wiser than his fellows, suggested 
a monument to ‘‘the man who is his own lawyer.” This 
individual, little as he may think it, is one of the mainstays 
of the English Bar. Purchasers of untechnical law-books 
may be viewed in the light of candidates for this New 
Square immortality. If we were uncharitable, we might 
almost suggest a deeply-laid plot on the part of these Two 
Barristers to induce business men to be their own lawyers 
with the ultimate objective of a rich harvest for the profes- 
sion. The irony of philanthropy could scarcely go further. 

This particular effort (we had almost said automatic 
machine) to provide customers with legal knowledge as 
and when required at less than cost price, is as good as— 
it is better than— any of its predecessors. It is in many 
parts open to Lord Westbury’s criticism of a ‘‘ synodical ” 
judgment—oily and saponaceous in its statements, and 
difficult in places to get hold of; but, perhaps, that is 
mecessary in untechnical law. The condensation, for 
instance, of the law upon “‘ Contract by Correspondence ” 
is a ludicrous travesty to anybody who is on the merest 
nodding terms with the ‘‘ Law Reports,” or has had a 


*“ Law Without Lawyers.” By Two Barristers. London: Murray. 65, 
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single conference with Fry on ‘‘ Specific Performance.” 
But there is a good deal that is passable enough, and 
some that may be of assistance. The absurdity is not in 
this particular book ; it is in this particular kind of books. 
It is really a beautiful idea—law without lawyers. Whisky 
without alcohol; war without fighting; and railway 
journeys without railways, are obvious correlatives. And 
such ideas are all the more beautiful because they are, as 
mathematical men say, of the fourth dimension. The law 
in this book is as smooth and silky to look at as the skin 
of a worm—if worms have skins. Whether there is a 
hook inside is another question. But it is, nevertheless, 
a nice, plump, comfortable volume; encased in a lovely 
vermilion binding that must alone be worth the money. 
It is surprising how Two Barristers (to say nothing of the 
publishers and still less of the chorus of Middlemen) can 
supply so much law at such a moderate figure. Still, 
there it is. 


LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


Wear Paternoster Row: March 16, 1900. 


MY DEAR FANNY,—What is Victor Hugo’s place in the art of 
fiction? The question is uppermost in my mind this week because 
here I am face to face with a series of translations (apparently 
new and of American origin) of the novels of Victor Hugo (1). 
Comely and cheap and legible are they. The work of translation 
‘somewhat supererogatory, you may think, considering the labours 
of L. Wraxall and others) seems to have been intelligently done. 

Where then does Hugo stand? He is great in a strong and 
passionate inventiveness and a magniloquent and mightily “signi- 
ficant” style. Yet at a supreme moment the poet is liable to desert 
him, and leave simply a sensation-monger, a cold statist pushing 
forward horror with vulgar calculation on its appeal to your 
curiosity. I would cite the account of the fatal fall of the Arch- 
deacon, in “ Notre-Dame de Paris” (a novel intended to represent 
“the fatality of dogmas”) and especially the hanging of Esmeralda, 
in the same work. Here is the journalist of genius. Indeed, 
sentences such as this: ‘To see them both thus upon the ground, 
the mother guarding the daughter, was truly piteous” ; and this: 
“There was something frightful in the silence of these two men,’ 
are merely commonplace observations on startling tragedy, not 
literature, not even first-rate journalism. Here is somebody who 
insists on talking when silence itself is articulate! ‘ Les Travail- 
leurs de la Mer,” put forth as representing “ the fatality of matter,’ 
offers a fitter field for the genius of journalism which I| have said 
that Hugo possessed. The devil-fish—* glue filled with hatred ”— 
is immortally described, though it was absurd to devote a para- 
graph to saying that execrable things were created “to strike the 
religious thinker with awe.” But Gilliatt is essentially a mere peg 
for wonderfully vivid object-lessons on the great deep; in this 
case the author does no violence to art by a free indulgence of his 
material curiosity ; for we are not occupied by the higher, nobler 
theme of human nature in the act of revealing itself. 

A slighting reference to “ Les Misérables” might well bring 
upon me the thunder and lightning of Mr. Swinburne, or, indeed, 
anyone else who sees, amongst other holy things in this great novel, 
the embodiment of a beautiful compassion for children suffocating 
in darkness. Fantine, Jean Valjean, Cosette, peopled my mother’s 
world for many enchanted weeks ; I should feel a prig if I were to 
peck at the art-cage that holds them. They might remonstrate 
so alive are they! So we quit our Hugo; not calling him 
‘“‘ Paraclete,” like Mr. Swinburne, for rational as well as religious 
reasons, but thanking him for the great and lordly gifts which he 
showered on the world, and hoping that though the day of his 
vogue be over, his era of tranquil popularity may never cease. 

To discourse on the art of translating were almost impracticable 
in this place, but anent Mr. Beckwith’s version of ‘ Notre Dame,’ 
I would remark that the word “damsel” is an unfortunate word to 
use in a pathetic passage; first, because that word has lost its 
naturalness, and secondly, because it is generally employed now 
in a light and bantering spirit. 

Do you remember Carlyle’s description of the battle ot 
Jemappes (November 6, 1792)—that wonderful victory of Re- 
publican ragamuffins over Saxe-Teschen and the Austrians? At 
first it was touch-and-go with the French; “so many green 
Heights getting fringed and maned with red Fire. And Du- 
mouriez,” adds our lyric historian, “is swept back on this wing, and 
swept back on that, and is like to be swept back utterly ; when he 
rushes up in person, the prompt Polymetis ; speaks a prompt word 
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or two ; and then, with clear tenor-pipe, ‘uplifts the Hymn of the 
Marseillaise” ten thousand tenor or brass pipes joining ; or say 
some Forty Thousand in all; for every heart leaps at the 
sound.” The glorious result of this enthusiasm is in Carlyle’s 
mind so identified with Dumouriez that his “prompt Polymetis” 
is forthwith redubbed “another Orpheus.” But now, under 
the enchantment of Félix Gras in Zhe White Terror (2), I under- 
stand that it was his peasant hero, Pascalet, who, “singing the 
glorious Marseillaise . . . his bayonet at a charge, his head down 
like an angry bull,” decided the day. This is not the first time, 
Fanny, that History and Romance have fallen out. Let us leave 
them to their quarrel, while I inform you that “The White 
Terror” concludes the absorbing trilogy of which the “ Reds of 
the Midi” and “The Terror” are the previous volumes. My 
published regret that so atrocious a villain as Calisto should 
stalk the boards at the end of “The Terror” is not cancelled. 
“The White Terror ”—or the intermittent reign of “ the vermin of 
the monarchy ” after Robespierre’s death—leaves Calisto, baulked it 
is true, but more up than down. When Romance emerges from her 
scuffle with History, I should like to tell her that I expect her to 
root up the mandrake and drive a stake through the vampire. 
Yet, if Félix Gras disappoints my optimism, it is because he 
makes his good people so interesting. It is the villain who is 
mechanical, and who, I therefore feel, might have been con- 
veniently over-wound like a watch. Of the new persons intro- 
duced into the story, I must especially commend Dodo, a real 
boy, who coveted a leaden image of the Blessed Virgin for the 
impious purpose of providing ammunition for his pistol. In 
Pascalet’s description of the Russian campaign there is a fine 
passage :— 


We saw far off in the horizon a long black line. What it 
was—town, forest, army—we did not know ; but we did know 
that it was something that broke the endlessly dull sameness 
of our march. And so the whole four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand of us gave a shout that made the stars tremble... . 
When there came a burst of flame and a thunderous report 
from the ramparts, and we saw the earth in front of our army 
ploughed up by cannon-balls, we fairly roared for joy!... 
Those cannon-balls were manna to us in our desert. 


Mme. Janvier’s translation of this engrossing story seems to 
me admirable in the main, but I cannot quite see (p. 60) how 
hands that “were beautifully white and smooth” could also be 
“ wrinkled.” 

Of all things easy to read, the well-told tale of mystery stands 
first. It used to be the custom for an obliging hostess to deposit 
one creepy book in every spare room and thus supply the 
aristocratic atmosphere of a haunted house at a nominal cost. 
Mr. Richard Marsh’s Marvels and Mysterics (3) caused me last 
night to pay special heed to having my matches within easy reach 
after turning out the gas, and this I take to be high praise, for I 
love loneliness and the dark as much as any hermit. None of the 
stories comes frankly into the category of the supernatural. In 
one (a murderer’s confession, “To Be Used Against Him”) there 
is a reminiscence of Poe’s “ William Wilson,” but you are at liberty 
to suppose that the double was the invention of “ bad conscience,” 
just as “ great black things with long ’air and bushy tails,” dropping 
from ceilings, are the invention of bad liquor. Hypnotism and cata- 
lepsy as manipulated by Mr. Marsh prove effective in inducing a 
shudder. The latter is a malady that used to make me resolve asa 
child to order my post-mortem decapitation as a preservation against 
premature burial. But life is stern, so stern that fictions and 
even histories become but forms of entertainment. Once, be it 
added, I detect a didactic intention in Mr. Marsh. If a juror were 
under the influence of the desperately ironical story, “ The Words 
of a Little Child,” nothing short of the enactment of a crime under 
his own eyes would convince him of the defendant’s guilt. ‘ The 
Mask” is a type of story to avoid. It has no plausibility, and I 
doubt if it would be any use telling it to the marines. When 
pseudo-science fails to create an illusion, failure is inevitable. But 
Mr. Marsh is always readable, and before taking leave of him I 
wish to praise the art with which his murderer’s confession is 
drafted, so as to shock one without seeming to intend to. Well, 
there’s enough fiction to last you through another siege of Lady- 
smith. Let us make an end for the time being, saith your satiated 

B. ROUSER. 


1. The Novels, Complete and Unabridged, of Victor Hugo: ‘“‘ Notre Dame of Paris.” 
Translated by J. Carroll Beckwith (4 vols.) ; ‘“‘ The Toilers of the Sea.” Translated by 
Mary W. Artois (4 vols.) ; “‘ Les Misérables.” Translated by William Walton (2 vols.). 
London: Dent. 3s. 6d. each vol. 

2. ‘‘The White Terror.” By Félix Gras. Translated from the Provencal by 
Catharine A. Janvier. London: Heinemann. 6s. 

3. ‘‘ Marvels and Mysteries.” By Richard Marsh. London: Methuen. 6s. 
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SHAMROCK 


“ Songs of the Glens of Antrim.” By Moira O'Neill. Londen; 
Blackwood. 35. 6d. 

“ Songs of the Morning.” By Nora Hopper. London: Richards. 
35. 6d. 


“ The women sang, between the rougher voices of the men, 
Like linnets in the pauses of the wind.” 


Thus Tennyson. And the women ‘apparently are still singing. 
And the two women whose songs are now before us do sing some- 
what as linnets might sing “in the pauses of the wind.” For they 
sing artlessly and with a sort of primal tenderness, and their 
songs come to us at a moment when the wind that has so much 
of the blare of trumpets in it—so much of the thunder of the 
captains and the shouting—is happily dying down. Both women, 
too, are capable Irishwomen who have written without a thought 
to the glory of what is called “ the Celtic movement.” On which 
account, alone, one might rise and call them blessed. 

Of Miss Moira O'Neill we have no more than half a dozen 
words to say—namely : if you read her, you will remember her. 
Try to forget the following, for example :— 


“I mind the day I’d wish I was a say-gull flyin’ far, 
For then I'd fly an’ find you in the West ; 
An’ I'd wish I was a little rose as sweet as roses are, 
For then you’d maybe wear it on your breast, 
Achray ! 
You’d maybe take an’ wear it on your breast. 


An’ now I wish no wishes, nor ever fall a tear, 
Nor take a thought beyont the way I’m led: 
I mind the day that’s over-by, an’ bless the day that’s here, 
There be to come a day when we'll be dead, 
Achray ! 
A longer, lighter day when we’ll be dead.” 


Again :— 


“ Over here in England I’m helpw’ wi’ the hay, 

And I wisht I was in Ireland the livelong day ; 
Weary on the English hay, an’ sorra take the wheat ! 
Och ! Corrymeela an’ the blue sky over it. 

The people that’s in England is richer nor the Jews, 

There’s not the smallest young gossoon but thravels in his shoes! 
I’d give the pipe between me teeth to see a barefut child, 

Och ! Corrymeela an’ the low South wind ! 


The puff o’ smoke from one ould roof before an English town ! 
For a shaugh wid Andy Feelan here I'd give a silver crown ; 
For a curl o’ hair like Mollie’s ye’ll ask the like in vain, 
Sweet,Corrymecla an the same soft rain.” 


Surely here is the kind of singing that is born, not made—the kind 
of singing that abides with one. 

Miss Nora Hopper counts among the few poets of this genera- 
tion who are poets of varying mood, and poets in each mood, Of 
life, of love, of blossoms, of the time o’ the year, of hope, joy, 
sadness, of the wistfulnesses that are half joy and half sadness she 
will rhyme you pleasantly and touchingly, and with an ease that 
captures you, even if, on occasion, it sets you trembling lest she 
should break down :— 


“The Spring is at the door : 
She bears a golden store, 
Her maund with yellow daffodils runneth o'er. 


Her rosy feet are bare, 
The wind is in her air, 
And O, her eyes are April eyes, very fair. 


After her footsteps follow 
The mullein and the mallow, 
She scatters golden powder on the sallow. 


She brings the crocus white 
And golden aconite : 
She brings desire and doubting and delight.” 


That is a fair sample of Miss Hopper’s method. It is a careless, 
an almost unconsidered throwing together of little phrases, little 
pictures, with just a suggestion of a human touch in the last line. 
And yet, who will doubt its charm? 
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There are numberless other pieces of equal daintiness in this 
volume, and there are stili others which attain to higher and less 
frequented levels. Furthermore, there is nothing in the whole 
book that a person who knows good verse from bad will seriously 
wish away. 


SOUTH AND WEST 


« Among the Man Eaters.” By John Gaggin. ‘ Negro Nobodies.” 
By Notl de Montagnac. (Over-Seas Library). London: 
Fisher Unwin. 2s, each. 


“ LITERATURE, from any quarter that deals with the actual life of 
the British outside these islands, whether of colonial life or the 
life of British emigrants, travellers, traders, officers over-seas, 
among foreign and native races, black or white.” So the Editor 
of the “Over-Seas Library,” defining his mission, and, to all 
appearance, he seems to be succeeding. The beauty of the 
Ipané was generally admitted, the native life in “ The Captain of 
the Locusts” was vastly better done than in most African studies, 
Guiana wilds and the Malay Peninsula have each in their turn 
been made to open new worlds to Mr. Mudie’s subscribers 
undreamt of by them before. Now we are in Jamaica with Mr. 
Montagnac, and in the Fiji Islands with Mr. Gaggin, and the 
record of each is human and arresting. Mr. Gaggin has served his 
apprenticeship in this gevre. In ’71 he went to Fiji and planted 
cotton. After the annexation he became a Government agent, 
and, over some six years, was a constant visitor in the New 
Hebrides and Solomon groups. When he left the islands he was 
in Queensland for some years, and his holiday was spent with a 
gun in Java, Thus “most of what I have written has come, at 
one time or other, under my own observation, and it is correct.” 
Capital! That is the sort of man you want to interest the 
English miss, *‘ with her mincing associations,” in remote corners 
of our—and her—Empire. 

Levuka must have been a delightful capital when Mr. Gaggin 
knew it first. “The Consul was one of the three whites who first 
walked through Vita Levu from sea to sea, among hosts of fierce 
cannibals, most of whom had never seen a white before.” He 
kept a pair of “stocks,” and people who played the fool went 
inside. Thus the author has seen a planter in the “stocks” in 
the middle of the beach street, one of his servants warding off the 
sun with an umbrella, and another holding a newspaper before 
the prisoner’s eyes. But we must not steal Mr. Gaggin’s humours 
of the beach. Old-time Levuka passed—Mr. Gaggin tells us 
how. 

It is curious to find that the meeting of whites convened at 
Thackomboru’s request, to settle whether Fiji should be offered to 
England or America, only decided on the former by a majority of 
three or four votes, and sad to read that the majority came to 
regret that act of loyalty. Elsewhere Mr. Gaggin gives his reason 
why Germany does so well in the islands ; Germany protects the 
individual rights of deserving subjects, England never. He him- 
self has no heart, he tells us, to chronicle the “Gordon Blight,” 
and the dismal story of Sir Arthur’s various dé¢ises. From the 
hour of annexation and the advent of that respectable member of 
a famous Scots Whig house date the stupefying of the quaint 
Fijian capital and the disheartening—and disinheriting—of many 
honest settlers. So heavily we Britons have paid for bungling 
mediocrity among our rulers in other quarters of the Empire 
beside South Africa. In the sinister, fascinating chapter “In 
Malicolo,” theauthor compares the British and the German method. 
In Linare, on one occasion, a German and an Englishman, Cullen, 
were killed by natives, Cullen was found, a burned corpse; the 
German was never found, and had probably been eaten. The 
English High Commissioner did nothing. But the Germans sent 
a man of-war, which anchored close to the island, waited idly till 
the natives, emboldened by the Teuton inaction, had lined the 
beach with their muskets, and then fired a couple of volleys from 
Gatlings manned in her tops. 

“Horrible! horrible!” you say, and Mr. Gaggin does not 
gainsay you. But for the next twenty years a white man’s life 
will be safe for many miles along the coast, and from island to 
island German prestige will be blazed abroad. How do you like 
this as a set-off? 


One has often felt his blood boil when some Englishman 
would come on board and beg earnestly of me not to mention 
to the natives his nationality, and to hear some broken-down 
jack-tar jabber broken phrases of French to the natives, or 
talk through his nose asa Yankeetothem. It is worse thana 
crime to be an Englishman all over the vast expanse of the 
great South Seas. J have seen it, I know it, and the above ts 
40 exaggeration. 
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Elsewhere, in his chapter on “The Solomons,” Mr. Gaggin 
notes that our prestige is pretty well gone :— 


The natives imagine they can kill the British with im- 
punity, and, upon my word, they are very nearly right. As 
simply an abstract principle it is very questionable if it is to 
the advantage of any nation, great or little, to allow its 
subjects to be killed, without making any inquiry about their 
deaths, or taking any steps to punish their murderers, even if 
they be only mere traders or common folk. 


We choose to take leave of Mr. Gaggin in this note, which is 
persistent in his pages, for we think it can scarce be over- 
emphasised. And his readers will find an abundance of enter- 
tainment of other kinds in a book which is indeed steeped in 
quintessential South Sea. For a grim and sometimes truculent 
quality of the picturesque this record of cannibal man and reptile 
is hard to beat. Nor should we be surprised if the Langs and 
others find him of service to ‘comparative mythology.” Really a 
big book. 


In milder key are “ Negro Nobodies,” pretty pathetic sketches 
for the most part of our coloured fellow-subjects in the West 
Indies. There are stories and pictures of the loafer, the struggling 
husband at loggerheads with his newly wedded wife, the wise and 
touching figure of an old woolly-headed Christian guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend to the rest who runs through the book. The 
West Indian negro appears as something wonderfully religious 
and respectable, but breaking out at moments in odd by-ways of 
superstition and the mildly savage, balancing between his rum, 
which is wicked, and his “cooling-drink,” ginger-beer, addicted 
to dress, and speaking the most fluent Cockney. The best story 
in the book is of a tragic cast, the story of a poor maiden’s court- 
ship. “Charlie,” her suitor, was so spick-and-span that her 
relations approved him. Yet Charlie’s designs were not “for the 
good motive,” and were only arrested in the nick of time, the 
reader must discover how. Lacking the truculent picturesque of 
Mr. Gaggin, “ Negro Nobodies” is simply and easily written. 


A TOLERANT TRAVELLER 


“ America To-day: Observations and Reflections.” By William 
Archer. London: Heinemann. 35. 6d. 


MR. ARCHER when he crossed the Atlantic for an eight weeks 
stay was not encumbered with prejudices and theories, his own or 
other men’s. He was prepared to use his eyes and to see things 
as they were, without seeking to adjust new facts to preconceived 
notions, or to assimilate the opinions of old-time travellers. He 
found much to interest him in America, and his record is enter- 
taining and thoughtful. The American Ambassador in a recent 
speech before the Authors’ Club referred happily to “the teach- 
ableness of the Anglo-Saxon race,” illustrating his point by 
references to Captain Mahan’s revelation of sea power to the 
English people, and Mr. James Bryce’s critical estimate of the 
strong and weak points of American democracy. Mr. Archer’s 
book is a slight effort in comparison with either Captain Mahan’s 
or Mr. Bryce’s work ; but it is written in a just and generous 
spirit, and will be helpful in enabling two great nations to under- 
stand each other. 

One of Mr. Archer’s best chapters is the closing one dealing 
with the American language. It is dangerous ground, and Mr. 
Archer knows how readily his readers on each side of the 
Atlantic will take offence, and he disarms prejudice and writes an 
essay that tends to discourage scoffing, and to balance the merits 
and defects of current habits of speech in both countries. He 
deals in a good-humoured way with peculiarities of pronunciation 
and the vagaries of slang in the United States, and he expresses 
frankly his own sense of the deep indebtedness of the English 
language, both literary and colloquial, to America for the old words 
which she has kept alive, and the new words which she has in- 
vented. “ Certainit is,” he remarks, “ that the common speech of 
the Anglo-Saxon race throughout the world is exceedingly supple, 
well-nourished, and rich in forcible and graphic idioms ; and a 
great part of this wealth it owes to America.” He takes up the 
American word “scientist” and contends that it ought to live on 
its merits, and while he condemns “transpire” to a speedy death 
on its demerits, he does not quote it as an Americanism, but 
attributes to it an English origin, having found it in Dickens. As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Chamberlain used it three times in a recent 
speech in the House of Commons, and while he is not a statesman 
with University training, he is a well-read man, who is ordinarily 
very careful in his choice of words. 

Mr. Archer found much to admire in those characteristic 
American cities, New York, Washington, Boston, and Chicago, 
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and missed some of the comforts and conveniences to which he 
had become accustomed in London. His comments upon Ameri- 
can Universities are most judicious. He does not overlook the 
drawbacks of German influence, which is so marked in America. 
Yet he frankly confesses that the Americans “ are far ahead of us 
in the careful study they devote to the science of education.” His 
chapters on North and South, American Literature, and the rela- 
tions of the Republic and the Empire are thoughtful and compre- 
hensive. 

The book contains what the author modestly describes as 
“ jottings and no more” ; but it serves a useful purpose, if it does 
nothing more than teach Englishmen and Americans how to write 
and talk about each other without those needless sneers which 
have caused so much heart-burning and mischief between England 
and America. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN—VERY MODERN 


* The Divine Discipline of Israel.” By G. Buchanan Gray, M.A, 
London: Black. 2s. 6d. 


DECIDEDLY this is an interesting book. It is composed of four 
short lectures, of which the first is little more than a preface to the 
others, but within this brief compass the author contrives to trace 
with considerable skill the evolution of moral ideas in the Old 
Testament, and his style is not more remarkable for its concise- 
ness than for its lucidity. In effect, the moral growth is shown 
under three aspects—in the gradual recognition of a universal 
rather than a tribal Deity; in the deepening of the individual 
life ; and in the purifying of the motives of conduct from frankly 
utilitarian considerations. In his anxiety to accentuate the con- 
trast between the last stage of development and the first, Mr. 
Gray occasionally seems guilty of exaggeration. Thus the remark 
(p. 95) that “truthfulness in the abstract is not a virtue that is much 
appraised in the Old Testament, particularly in its earlier parts,” 
is scarcely accurate, save in a very restricted sense. In all primi- 
tive communities the qualities most prized were those by which an 
enemy could be vanquished ; cunning and deceit for this end were 
regarded as weapons no less legitimate than strength or valour. 
Thus the Homeric poems praise alike the might of Achilles and the 
craft of Odysseus. Just in the same way was deceit regarded by the 
early Israelites, as a lawful means of defeating a foe, or—as in the 
case of Abraham and Abimelech—of averting a danger. But truth- 
fulness in social intercourse is clearly enjoined even in the early 
books of the Old Testament; thus is the Israelite forbidden to 
“ bear false witness,” thus is the righteous man succinctly described 
by the Psalmist (Ps. xv. 2) as one “who speaketh truth in his 
heart.” 

We have to make one complaint of another kind. Mr. Gray 
belongs to the most advanced school of the “ Higher Critics,” but 
this does not justify him in assuming as incontrovertible facts 
conjectures which at best are but plausible, even for the sake of 
strengthening his argument ; especially since the book is designed 
for the general reader rather than the theological student. For 
instance, ina cheerfully dogmatic footnote on p. 41, we are told that 
the code of Leviticus was drawn up in the sixth century B.c. On the 
next page Psalm xi. is airily ascribed to “a post-exilic Psalm.” 
On p. 56 the reader is informed, without any qualification, as if 
the statement were universally accepted, that “the Deuteronomic 
Law was published four or five generations after the lifetime of 
Amos.” This, we submit, is not playing the game quite fairly. 
None the less, however, we thank Mr. Gray for a stimulating and 
thoughtful piece of work. 


* From the Book Beautiful: some Old Lights Re-lit.”. London: 
Greening. 35. 6d. 


It would be idle to criticise a book of this kind. Some people, 
probably, will be glad to have a collection of Biblical stories, re- 
written—and very cleverly rewritten—in the language of modern 
fiction. Others—even more, probably—will not. The former 
should read “ From the Book Beautiful,” the latter should avoid 
it. And really there is no more to be said. As a sample here is 
a fragment of the conversation in which Caiaphas relates to Annas 
his dealings with Judas Iscariot : 


“ Well, we had Iscariot back, and gave him an order on 
the Temple Treasury for the thirty pieces of silver. The 
beast was terribly crestfallen. As a matter of actual fact, I 
don’t think it was so much the smallness of the sum as the 
contemptuous way in which he was treated. I believe he ex- 
pected to be asked to lunch !” 


You may like it, or you may not. In either case, to use a time- 
honoured phrase, “ further comment is needless.” 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


READERS of Zhe Outlook will remember with pleasure the 
articles on village life which have appeared from time to time in 
our columns above the pseudonym of “Clarissa.” These 
articles, with others, have, we hear, been gathered into a volume, 
and will be published almost immediately, under the title of 
“Village Notes.” The life depicted is for the most part that of a 
West Country village, the simple beauties of which are to be 
reflected in a series of photogravure engravings after photo- 
graphs taken by the author herself. The dedication of the book 
will run : “To my brother, George Wyndham.” 


The book of the moment, beyond all question, is the Bible ; and 
it is not surprising that a great demand has arisen for the 
“ Knapsack” Bible, bound in khaki, which the Oxford University 
Press publishes. Especially has it proved a favourite at the 
front, thanks to home friends of the soldiers, and it was, of 
course, to meet this particular demand that the khaki Bible was 
designed. It weighs only four and a half ounces, and can be sent 
to South Africa for a book- postage of twopence. The estimate is 
that at the moment some fifteen thousand soldiers have copies of 
the “Knapsack” Bible or of Oxford Testaments and Prayer 
300ks, also bound in khaki. Of the precious kit space it takes up 
but 42 x 3 x 3 inches. 


The political book of the winter season has undoubtedly been 
Mr. Percy Fitzpatrick’s “The Transvaal from Within.” Its sale 
has already, we believe, reached 40,000, and Mr. Heinemann is 
next week bringing out a cheaper 2s. 6¢. edition. In a new 
chapter Mr. Fitzpatrick deals in his own trenchant way with the 
contention that the war in South Africa is traceable to the Raid 
and to the diplomacy of Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Alfred Milner. 
He looks altogether elsewhere for its true causes. Mr. Fitzpatrick 
himself has gone to the Riviera to recruit after a severe attack of 
influenza. 


The London Letter, with its blood-coloured map of the world 
on Mercator’s projection, will gladden Smith’s bookstalls no 
longer. In plain language, our contemporary is dead. Its 
beginnings were pleasant, its policy Palmerstonian, it was 
“published every Friday in time for foreign mails,” and 
“ addressed to British subjects all the world over.” More than 
once it forgetfully described itself as “the ov/y Imperial review.” 
But it fought the good fight to the tune of forty-eight numbers. 
May it rest in peace ! 


Meanwhile we have to welcome a new little brother, who has 
been christened Zhe Londoner. He, too, promises to wear the 
Imperial purple, and he came to us yesterday for the first time, 
looking very sweet. His sponsors are Mr. Kladisch and Mr. 
Walter Jerrold. The price of him, be it noted, is /wo pence. In 
the classic phrase of a great commercial house: “ See what you 


save !” 


The Sun has, we believe, changed hands, and is now to be 
controlled by Mr. Horatio Bottomley. Mr. Bottomley’s recent 
differences with some of the local leaders of Radicalism will make 
it interesting to see how far he changes the political tone of the 
journal which has of course been Conservative. Mr. Pearson’s plans 
for the issue of the Das/y Express are now far advanced. Mr. 
Harmsworth, they say, awaits with equanimity the advent of the 
new halfpenny rival of the Dai/y Jail. As he himself puts it, there 
is at least another half-million of the halfpenny public waiting to 
be catered for, and he would as sodn Mr. Pearson caught that 
public as any other person outside the Harmsworth Buildings. 


The weekly Free Church journal, the Zadependent, brings its 
career to a close at the end of March, and its place is to be taken 
on April 5 by Mr. David Williamson’s new and, we may be sure, 
interesting Free Church weekly. the Examiner. As we previously 
announced, Mr. Selbie, one of Principal Fairbairn’s old pupils at 
Mansfield College and now the Congregational minister of High- 
gate, is in charge of the theological section of the paper. 


We hear that the North—as constituted by the five Northern 
counties—is to have a magazine and review of its own. The 
North has had many magazines and many reviews of its own 
before—most of them, we believe, now defunct. For this latest 
venture, however, which is to be published at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, we are to hope great things. Already contributions have 
been promised by Mr. Swinburne, the Duke of Northumberland, 
Earl Grey, Sir William Eden, the Bishops of London and 
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Newcastle, Messrs. Halliwell Sutcliffe, Cutcliffe Hyne, }. &. 
Fletcher, and Anderson Graham, Madame Sarah Grand (who was 
born in Yorkshire), Canon Rawnsley and others. Zhe Northern 
Counties Magazine and Review—to give the publication its full 
proposed title—is to be edited by Mr. Howard Pease, who isa 
banker, an authority on the Northumbrian dialect, and author of 
“The White-faced Priest” and other North Country stories. 
The first number is expected in June. 


Imperialism, or something very much like it, has invaded even 
the world of the newspaper manager. For instance, it is an- 
nounced in Canada that Messrs. Lloyd, the owners of the Daily 
Chronicle and other journals, have bought part of a lumber con- 
cession from the Ontario Government for £150,000, and that very 
soon the Daily Chronicle and Lioyd’s Newspaper will be printed 
upon Canadian paper. Not to be outdone, the Daily Telegraph 
is said to be making arrangements for the erection of a big paper 
mill on the Canadian side of the Niagara River. 


All book lovers will hope that Lord Windsor will achieve the 
distinction, rare nowadays among private members, of carrying a 
really useful Bill through Parliament. His Public Libraries Bill 
was read a second time in the House of Lords on Friday of last 
week. A public library authority should be exempt from vexatious 
actions for libel, provided reasonable diligence has been shown, 
and the power of parish and urban authorities to build and main- 
tain public libraries should be made as effective as possible. The 
Lord Chancellor has his objections on a small legal point, and 
the Local Government Board has its views on minor details, but 
the Bill is sound in principle, and should go through this Session. 


Mr. Laurence Binyon contributes to the current issue of the 
Dome a rather fine poem, called “The Dryad.” If our memory 
serves us, Mr. Binyon was some months back written down by a 
brother poet for “a new Keats.” And one must admit that lines 
like the following, which we take from “The Dryad,” come very 
near justifying the epithet :— 


“ Surely her feet a moment rested here ! 
Nerving her hand upon a pliant branch, 
She paused, she listened, and then glided on, 
Half-turned in lovely fear : 
And her young shoulder shone 
Like moonbeams that wet sands, foam-bordered, blanch.” 


The Dome contains sundry other good things besides Mr. 
Binyon’s poem, however ; including stories by Miss Isabel Fry and 
Mr. Arthur H. Holmes, and a witty parable by Mr. J. E. Wood- 
meald. The pictures, too, are distinctly choice. 


One of the Australian poets—his name does not appear to be 
forthcoming—has written a sort of “Pay, pay, pay,” all by him- 
self as it were. The chorus, or refrain, thereof is certainly 
lively. It runs thus :— 


“ Waltz around there with the hatter, 
Kindly circulate the platter, 
Slam it down, a little shilling or ten thousand blooming Jims : 
Not for charity—no (——) it! 
But, in common justice, slam it, 
’Tis a crawler’s trick to offer alms where others offer limbs ! ” 


Where is Mr. K——g now? 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 
History, Biography 


“*Tue Golden Horseshoe,” edited by Stephen Bonsal, Extracts from 
the Letters of Captain H. L. Herndon, of the 21st U.S. Infantry, on duty 
in the Philippine Islands, and Lieutenant Lawrence Gill, A.D.C. to the 
Military Governor of Puerto Rico. With a postscript by J. Sherman, 
private, Co. D. 21st Infantry. ‘*To these letters,” says the editor, ‘I 
find I am indebted for a better understanding, which has brought with it 
a greater confidence in the men who are engaged upon the problems of 
peace in the West Indies and the task of pacification in the East Indies, 
which the irresistible course of events has imposed upon us.” A book to 
be read. (Macmillan. Pp. 316. 6s.) 

** Memories and Impressions, 1831-1900,” by the Hon. George Charles 
Brodrick |The Warden of Merton has had a pretty lengthy, a pretty full, 
and a pretty various life. In this volume he discourses pleasantly of 
Eton, India, Oxford, the Western Circuit, Journalism, &c., as well as 
of sundry persons whom he has known—Lord Sherbrooke, John Bright, 
W. E. Forster, W. E, Gladstone, Archbishops Tait and Magee, 
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John Stuart Mill, Matthew Arnold, T. H. Huxley, Henry Fawcett, 
and others. One of the most entertaining of recent autobiographies, 
(Nisbet. Pp. 414. 16s.) 

‘* History of Edward the Third,” by James Mackinnon, Ph.D. Dr. 
Mackinnon has sought to represent Edward III. ‘‘as others saw him; 
as his contemporaries, not only of his own country, but of Scotland and 
France, regarded him and his actions; reserving at the same time the 
right of criticism.” The result is a distinctly thorough and useful con- 


tribution to one of the most important periods of English history. (Long- 
mans. Pp. 625. 18s.) 
‘* The Little Lives of the Saints,” by the Rev. Percy Dearmer. Brief 


biographies of SS. Oswald, Aidan, Chad, Bede, Boniface, Cuthbert, 
3enedict, Biscop, Edmund, Dunstan, Edward, Alphege, and Edward the 
Confessor. The style is simple, and the whole book well adapted to the 
comprehension of youth. Excellent illustrations are supplied by M/. Charles 
Robinson. (Wells Gardner. Pp. 144. 25. 6d.) 

‘Roman History,” by Dr. Julius Koch. One of the volumes of the 
new ‘* Temple Primers.” Begins with the prehistoric tradition, and brings 
us down to the last days of the Western Empire. A careful and well- 
written summary. (Dent. Pp, 160. Is.) 

‘* The Boer in Peace and War.” Transcripts of Boer life and manners. 
Contains some capital stories, including one of a Boer vrouw who asked 
her guests to hurry over supper because she wanted the tablecloth to 
make the bed with. (Long. Pp. 96. 1s.) 


Belles Lettres 


** Urquhart’s Rabelais,” with an introduction by Charles Whibley. 
The latest addition to the ‘* Tudor Translations ” series, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Henley. Three very handsome volumes, printed on excellent 
paper and from new type. Mr. Whibley’s introduction is all that could 
be desired. (Nutt. Pp. 337, 265, 340. £2 145.) 

‘**Concordance to Fitzgerald’s Translation of Omar Khayydm,” by 
FR. Tutin. A sort of Cruden for the Rubdiyat. Covers not only the 
entire text of the published continuous versions, but includes as well all 
variants to be found in Fitzgerald’s first draught of his third edition of 
the poem, and some of the items occurring in MS. Cards for the next 
Omar Club dinner should certainly be marked ‘ To meet Mr. Tutin.” 
(Macmillan. Pp. 169. 8s.) 


Theology, Science 


‘*Handfuls Plucked and Rubbed in Walking through the Field of the 
Word of God,” by the Rev. Francis Bourdillon, M.A. ‘Short medita- 
tions and expositions designed both for private use and for reading aloud.” 
A thoughtful and stimulating booklet. (Wells Gardner. Pp. 131.) 

“ The Voice, its Physiology and Cultivation,” by W. 4A. Atkin, M.D. 
**It has been my intention to put before the reader, in as few words as 
possible, a distinct outline of the vocal instruments, with the object of 
bringing the scientific and practical aspects of the voice into closer rela- 
tion.” Speakers and vocalists will find Dr. Aikin’s little work invalu- 
able. It treats of the whole question of the voice and its control in the 
simplest and succinctest manner, and is admirably illustrated with plates 
and diagrams. (Macmillan. Pp. 102. 3s. 6d.) 

“Introduction to Science,” by Alex. Hill, M.A., M.D. (‘Temple 
Primers”), aims at giving, in popular language, an account of the scientific 
problems which are most prominent at the present time, such, for example, 
as the Age of the Earth, the Ultimate Constitution of Matter, the Origin 
of Species, and the Function of Nerve-Fibres and Nerve-Cells. There is 
an excellent preliminary section dealing with First Principles. (Dent. 
Pp. 137. 28.) 

‘*Nordrach at Home,” by Jos. J. S. Lucas, B.A., MRCS. A 
guide to the ‘‘ open-air” or ‘* Nordrach” treatment of consumption at 
home. The author was formerly Pathologist at the North London Con- 
sumption Hospital, so that he writes with authority. (Arrowsmith. 
Pp. 60. Is.) 

[ Continued on page 220. 
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MESSRS, WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—~—— 


Ww. STEEVYVENS, 
WAR CORRESPONDENT. 


BY G. 
“ DAILY MAIL” 





SECOND IMPRESSION. Now REapy. 


FROM CAPETOWN TO 
LADYSMITH. 


With Maps. 


** At once graphic, pathetic, humorous, practical, and tel!s just what everybody wants 
to know.” —7imes. 
‘* Stirs the blood and quickens the pulse with stories of indomitable British courage 
and energy.” —Westminster Gazette, 
** Makes us realise what a descriptive writer we have lost in G. W. Steevens.” 
Literature. 
“* For the feeling that rises to choking point, you cannot have a better illustration 
than in the short but masterly account of the Battle of Elandslaagte.”—/orning Post. 
“ It has all the power of conveying a complex situation in a phrase or two, which 
was so conspicuous in ‘ With Kitchener to Khartum.’”—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 
** In this book will be found the record of unobtrusive acts of nobility on both sides. 
Daily Mail. 
* Few books have /,appeared under circumstances of greater public interest....... 
E veryone will read it.”"—St. Fames's Gazette. 
‘** Abounds in these vivid word-pictures which placed Steevens in the forefront of war 
correspondents.” —S#. 
“* Life, quick life, abounds, and vision such as one cannot associate with the darkness 
of death.”—Academy. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


” 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE eaactepgagchaned TRIUMPH. 


By T. S. OMOND, M.A., 
Late Fellow : ‘St John's College, Oxford. 


Being the New Volume of ‘Periods of European Literature, a 
Continuous and Comparative History.” 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“Well worth careful reading, for Mr. Omond is as sane as he is acute.” — Spectator. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT. 


By HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE, 
Author of “ Books and Culture,” ‘‘ Essays on Nature and Culture,” &c. 
Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


‘* This charming little study in ideals.” —Oxt/ook. 
“A book which makes an honest claim toa place among those of our recognised 
thinkers and ethical teachers.” —Scotsman. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. NOW READY. 


SONGS OF THE GLENS OF 
ANTRIM. 


By MOIRA O’NEILL. 
Artistically bound, with gilt top, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


** Will come with something like the force of a revelation.......Altogether charm- 


ing.” —Sfectator. 

‘* One of the most charming books of verse ever produced...... Will attain to the 
most enviable of all immortalities, and go down not as printed pages, but transmitted 
from lip to lip."—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 

‘“* Wistful poems of the love of Ireland.” —Academy. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. NOW READY. 


CHURCH AND FAITH. 


Being Essays on the Teaching of the Church of England. 
By Dr. Wace, Dean FARRAR, Dr. WRIGHT, Rev. R. E. BARTLETT, 
Principal Drury, Canon Meyrick, Prof. MouLr, Chancellor 
SMITH, MONTAGUE BARLOW, Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., E. H. 
BLAKENEY, and J. T. TOMLINSON. 
With Introduction by the Lorp BisHop OF HEREFORD. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘ This remarkable volume should henceforth take its place as a standard authority 
on the question of Medizvalism versus Anglicanism, and it should certainly be in the 
hands of all Churchmen who have to take part in the controversy.” —Xock. 


PREHISTORIC SCOTLAND AND 
ITS PLACE IN EUROPEAN 
CIVILISATION. 


Being a General Introduction to the ‘‘ County Histories 
of Scotland.”’ 
By ROBERT MUNRO, M.A., M.D. 
Author of “ Prehistoric Problems,” ‘‘ The Lake Dwellings of Europe,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“* A striking example of masterly synthesis, founded on patient analysis and collation. 
osenen Well supplied as it is with judiciously chosen illustrations, Dr. Munro's latest 
volume will command the close attention of many readers, and amply sustain his 
reputation as a cautious antiquary and attractive writer.”"—Morning Post. 
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Fiction 


‘* The Dean of Darrendale,” by Wynton Eversley. Dedicated * to all 
in perplexity, doubt, or sorrow, especially to the heart of Youth oppressed 
by the inequalities of life, the strenuous yearning after Truth, the sense, 
above all, of failure in noble effort, and the anguish of forbidden love ; to 
the student, the wife, the priest, the operative, the social enthusiast, to all 
human elements in this confused epoch.” We have read three chapters, 
and there can be no getting away from their excellence. Mr. Eversley 
has large views, humour, sincerity, and art. (Hutchinson. Pp. 359. 6s.) 

‘*Cease Fire!” by ¥. Afaclaren Cobban. A story of the Transvaa 
War of 81. On the title-page we find this motto :— 


** Ay, tear his body limb from limb, 
Bring cord, or axe, or flame ; 
He only knows that not thro’ Am 
Shall England come to shame.” 
The hero lives up to it. (Methuen. Pp. 314. 3s. 6d.) 

‘‘The Harvesters,” by J. S. Fletcher. Bucolics—half idyll and half 
tragedy. The scene, of course, is laid in Yorkshire, and Mr. Fletcher 
knows and understands Yorkshire. We could have desired a less 
hackneyed plot, but the characterisation is good. (Long. Pp. 288. 6s.) 

‘The Gentleman Pensioner,” by Albert Lee. ‘In these days when 
James the First is King, and much that was in good repute under the 
Tudors has been treated with ridicule, men to whom I have shown my 
story before sending it to Master John Haslerigg—the printer near to 
Newgate Prison—so that it might be set forth in book form for the world 
to read, have begged me to put some other words upon the title-page. 
They object to its being called ‘The Gentleman Pensioner.’ ” For our own 
part, we do not object in the least. But we wish Mr. Lee had spared us 
such sentences as this: ‘‘I do not wonder that one of the Kings before 
me said that the head that wore a crown lay on its pillow painfully.” 
(Pearson. Pp. 343. 6s.) 

‘The Plunderers,” by A/or/ey Roberts. A romance about politics and 
Persia. ‘‘ The great difficulty we have in the Foreign Office at times,” 
says one Frazer, ‘‘is to get someone to do things for us without being 
asked.” Thereafter, somebody does something, and in the end we 
get, ‘Shall it be this day week, dear?’ and ‘If you like, Henry.’” 
(Methuen. Pp. 298. 6s.) 

‘*\ Maker of Nations,” by Guy Boothiy. Mr. Boothby appears 
to have taken some pains with this book. In any case it is con- 
siderably sounder and stronger than a good many of his previous per- 
formances. We are spared, for once, the usual cat with mill-wheel eyes. 
We are spared, also, sundry impossible persons and much banality of 
phrase. And we get in their place people who are almost rea], a more or 
less cogent style, and even an occasional epigram. Tor which mercies let 
us be thankful. (Ward, Lock. Pp. 342. 55.) 

** The Strong God Circumstance,” by //e/en Shipton. At least two of 
Miss Shipton’s “ladies” have ‘‘capable, shapely hands”; but, on the 
whole, she gives us an interesting and skilfully constructed story. 
(Methuen. Pp. 341. 6s.) 


‘* Mary Paget,” by Afinna Caroline Smith. A romance of old 


Bermuda. Pleasantly written, contains some vivid pictures of life in the 
‘* still vex’t Bermoothes,” and the plot and character-drawing are alike 
excellent. (Macmillan. Pp. 326. 6s.) 


‘*Among the Man-Eaters,” by /John Gaggin (Overseas Library), 
records some of the author’s experiences in Fiji and the islands of the 
Western Pacific. ‘ The Bau chief told me in a moment of confidence 
that the last time he visited this district, a few years ago, a man was killed 
and eaten in his honour—this was said with a genuine sigh of regret, 


doubtless at the degeneracy of the age.” (Unwin. Pp. 250. 2s.) 
Miscellaneous 
‘©The Municipal Year-Book, 1900.” Afr. Robert Donald, the 


editor, keeps pace with the rapid increase in the work of local authorities, 
and his Year-Book is more than ever essential to all whom it concerns. 
We welcome the special attention given to the working of the new Local 
Government Act in Ireland. (Edward Lloyd, Limited. Pp. 526. 
2s. 6d.) 

** Morison’s Chronicle of the Year’s News, 1899,” compiled by Georve 
Eyre Todd. A decidedly useful book of reference, giving the main out- 
lines of the events of the year in the order of their occurrence, together 
with an exhaustive index. (Glasgow: Morison. Pp. 451. 35. 6d.) 

‘¢ The Story of the Inter-University Boat-Race,” by Wadham Peacock, 
B.A. Summarised details of the Oxford and Cambridge Boat-Race, with 
lists of crews, &c., from the time of its foundation downwards. Will 
have undoubted interest for all sportsmen, whether ’Varsity or otherwise. 
(Richards. Pp. 148. 2s.) 

‘* The Art and Practice of Hawking,” by Z. B. Michell. A beauti- 
ful book about an ancient, and apparently reviving, sport. ‘The object 
of the author has been to describe as briefly as was consistent with clear- 
ness the birds now chiefly used in the chase, and the manner of training 
and flying them.” There are several fine illustrations, and the work is 
dedicated to the Earl and Countess of Warwick. (Methuen. Pp. 291. 
10s. 6d.) 

‘©The Housing Question,” by Alfred Smith, Z.C.C. Mr. Smith 
takes a reasonable and moderate view of London’s great problem, and 
emphasises the seriousness of the case by facts and figures rather than by 
rhetoric. (Swan Sonnenschein. Pp. 77. 15.) 
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J. M. DENT & CO. 


Beg to announce the issue of the first volumes of A NEW AND 
IMPORTANT UNDERTAKING. 


THE TEMPLE ENCYCLOPADIC PRIMERS, 


small volumes of condensed information introductory to great sub- 
jects, written by leading authorities, both in England and abroad, 


adapted at once to the needs of the general public, and forming | 


introductions to the special studies of scholars and students. 


The first five volumes will be ready on March 20, price 1s. net per volume. 


An Introduction to Science. by 


Dr. ALEXANDER Hitt, Master of Downing College, Cambridge, late Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University. 


The Races of Mankind. By Dr. 


Micuaket Haper.anpt, Curator of the Ethnological Museum, Vienna. 


A History of Politics. By Professor 


E. Jenxs, M.A., Reader in Law to the University of Oxford, &c. 
By Dr. Juttus Kocnu. 
Dante. By Epmunp G. Garpner, M.A. 


(Camb.), Author of ** Dante's Ten Heavens,” &c. 


Roman History. 


To be followed at short intervals by 
South Africa. By NW. Bast Worsroip, M.A., Author of 
“* The Story of South Africa,” ‘‘ The Redemption of Egypt,” &c. 


A History of the English Church. 


. D. M. Srence, Dean of Gloucester. 


By the Very Rev. 


The History of Language. by Uvrxxy Sweet, M.A., 
Author of “ An Anglo-Saxon Reader," ‘* Principles of Language,” &c. Kc. 
The Greek Drama. By Lione, D. BaRNetr, M.A. 

(Camb.). 


The English Constitution, 


Courtney, M.P. 


The Human Frame and the Laws of Health. 


By Drs. REBMANN and SEILER, Professors in the University of Lausanne. 


The Civilisation of India. By Romesu C. Dutt, M.A., 


Lecturer at University College, Translator and Editor of the ‘‘ Mahabharata” 
and the “ Ramayana.” 


Modern Chemistry. (By Professor WILLIAM Ramsay, 
F.R.S. 


By the Right Hon. LEONARD 


For full particu'ars as to the scheme, writers, and list of future volumes, please apply 


for SPECIAL PROSPECTUS. 





Ballads of the War. by the Rev. 


Canon Rawns ey, Khaki cloth cover, 1s. 6d. net ; paper, 1s. net. 


THE ROMANCES OF VICTOR HUGO. 
NEW TRANSLATION, 
In 28 vols. with 84 Etchings by leading French Artists. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net per vol. 
NOW READY. 


Notre Dame. 4 vols. 


The Toilers of the Sea. 4 
Les Miserables. 


Cosette. 2 vols.) 


_ Outlook.—“ The appearance and get up of this edition are excellent ; paper, print- 
ing, illustrations, and binding are alike admirable.” 


vols. 


(Fantine. 2 vols. 





The Praise of Gardens : an Epitome 


of the Literature of the Garden-Art. With an Historical Epilogue by ALBERT 
Fores SieveEKInG, F.S.A. With 6 Photogravures and 24 other Illustrations 
from Drawings by G. S, Elgood, R.I., Photographs, and other sources. Large 
crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Speaker.—‘' It opens up to the lover of gardens a fresh vista of delightful pictures, 
and readers may taste as in an enchanted dream the beauty of well nigh every famous 
garden that antiquity or the ages of romance have sung.” 


The White Rohe of Churches of 


the Eleventh Century: some Pages from the History of the Roman- 
esque Cathedral of Gloucester. By the Very Rev. H. D. Spence, Dean of 


Gloucester. Illustrated in Photogravure, Half-tone and Line. Large crown 8vo. 
7S. 6d. net. 
St. Yames's Gazette.—“* We may be very grateful to Dr. Spence for a carefully illus- 


trated and piously-written volume, which should go far to explain our Engli h cathedrals 
to the thousands who look at them every day and see nothing of their beauty or their 


truth.” 
A CATALOGUE will be sent on application. 


J. M. DENT & CO, 29 & 30 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 





A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


wenn 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE DIVINE DISCIPLINE OF 


ISRAEL : an Address and Three Lectures on the Growth of Ideas in the Old 

Testament. By G, BucHANAN Gray, M.A., Professor of Hebrew and Old Tes- 

tament Exegesis in Mansfield College, Oxford; Author of ‘‘ Hebrew Proper 
ames, 


** We recognise to the full the value of such teaching as Mr. Gray's.” —Sfectator. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GRAMMAR OF SCIENCE. By 


Kart Pearson, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Applied Mathematics and Mechanics 
in University College, London. Second Edition, thoroughly revised and much 
enlarged. Contains Two entirely New Chapters on Natural Selection and Here- 
dity, embracing a Popular Account of Professor Pearson’s own more recent work 
in this direction. Containing 33 Illustrations in the Text. 

“It is still a grammar, in that it deals with the foundations of science ; but a far 

more ambitious title might have been given to so comprehensive a work.” 
The Bookman. 


Now ready, Second and enlarged Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF SOCIALISM. By 
Tuomas Kirxkvup. 

‘* Mr. Kirkup has done more than any other writer to expound the history and phi- 
losophy of the socialistic movement; to present it without the exaggeration of the 
enthusiast or the contemptuous and meticulous criticism of extreme individualists....... 
On all historical and philosophical points connected with his subject the book is notably 
learned and interesting.”—Saturday Review. 


Now ready, Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, price 24s. 


SOCIAL LIFE OF SCOTLAND IN 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Henry Grey Granam. Crowned by 
the Academy, January, 1900. 

“He shows us a Scotland in which the gentry were just beginning to drink tea, 
adorn their rooms with wall-paper, and wear linen next their skin. He sketches the rise 
of the theatre, art, and a new literature in Edinburgh. The dress, the sports, the eating 
habits, and the social amenities of the age take life azain in Mr. Graham's pazes, in 
which literary style is the efficient, not obtrusive, handmaid of what may be called 
tesselated history.’—Academy. 





Now ready, price 6d. net. 


WHO’S WHO AT THE WAR. Contain- 


ing the Biographies of distinguished persons in South Africa, taken from the 
well-known biographical annual ‘‘ Who's Who.” With additional names, list of 
regiments, list of officers killed and wounded, vocabulary and bibliography. 

“* This is a useful little book which supplies information that is often asked for about 
the careers of the principal officers now leading in South Africa........ It is arranged on 
the now familiar plan of the annual ‘ Who's Who,’ and is therefore as convenient as 
possible for ready reference.” — The Times. 





A. & C, BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


THE KENDALS. 


By T. EDGAR PEMBERTON, 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of Sothern,” ‘‘John Hare,” &c. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations. 





Demy 8vo. Price 16s. 


‘* One of the most interesting theatrical records that has been penned for some 
time.”"— The Outlook. 


THE KENDALS. 


* It leaves an impression like that of a piece in which the Kendals have played—an 











t, refresh t, and of the value of cherishing sweet 


Few books can do that, and so this work has every 


impression of pleasure, refi 
and kindly feeling in art as in life. 


prospect of being widely read.” —Scotsman, 


THE KENDALS 


A charming work........ Pithy and_well arranged. Turned out with infinite 











credit to the publishers.”—Morning Advertiser. 


TWO NEW 6s. NOVELS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


MARCELLE OF THE LATIN QUARTER. 


By CLIVE HOLLAND, 
Author of “My Japanese Wife,” &c. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo. 6s. 
Mr. Holland in his latest novel has gone to Paris for his colouring. 


THE GENTLEMAN PENSIONER. 


By ALBERT LEE, 
Author of “‘ Key of the Holy House,” &c. 








Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


A stirring romance of the days of Good Queen Bess, in which plot and counterplot 
follow one another in breathless sequence. 


DAVID HARUM. 
DAVID. HARUM. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Ltv., HENRIETTA ST., W.C. 


425,000 sold to date. 
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JOURNALISM IN THE FAR NORTH 


Yo the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


THE two cheerful specimens of Yukon journalism sent herewith 
may be of interest to you as showing how the editorial pot is made 
to boil in this at present chilly corner of the British Empire. The 
gentlemen concerned are evidently determined to make up by 
warmth of language for the low temperature and high price of fuel, 
and it will be no fault of theirs if their efforts are not brilliantly 
successful. The papers speak for themselves, and my vocabulary 
is not sufficiently extensive to enable me to add anything to what 
they have so beautifully said. 

In the absence of Zhe Outlook, which, alas ! does not come 
through in the winter mails, this is the sort of thing one has to 
put up with. I crave your sympathy. E. G. SHORROCK. 

Dawson City, Yukon Territory, Canada : 

. January I, 1900. 


[There is certainly no lack of fire about the two journals which 
our correspondent sends us. We present in parallel columns 
some of the head-lines from each issue :— 


The Yukon Sun, December 30. Dawson Daily News, January 1. 
The Dawson Daily News is a Liar. What Is His Name? 
its Editors Responsible For Making Who Was the Man Who Sent the 
Charges Against the Yukon Sun Stolen Telegram to the Sun? 
are Individually, Severally, and An Answer that Fails to Answer, 
Collectedly Liars. The Yukon Sun Employs Language 
The Wires Are Down And No Late That is Countenanced Only on the 
Dispatches Have Come Since De- Lowest Levels of Life, But It does 
cember 25. But the Yukon Sun not Meet the Charges of the News 
Furnishes Herewith Some Dis- Except with the cry of “ Liar, 
patches Liar.” 
Which the Dawson Daily News 
Cannot Claim To Have Been 
Stolen From It, 


These head-lines give some indication of the contents of each 
issue, but they give only a faint idea of the strong flavouring of 
the leading articles. Here, for instance, is the concluding sentence 
of one article in the Dawson Daily News :—“ No, sir, the News is 
neither a sneak nor a coward nor an impostor nor a thief nor a 
receiver of stolen goods—nor yet a hypocrite, nor yet a low, vulgar, 
common blackguard.” What could be more conclusive ?—ED.] 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


FROM AUSTRALIAN BOYS AT THE FRONT 


De Bar. 

“Iv is awfully dry and dusty. You get your eyes and mouth 
full of it, and one’s mouth is like a mudhole. While we were 
coming up in the train a dozen bottles of beer were handed into 
the train for some of our boys. Some of them when they had a 
taste thought it tasted peculiar and bitter, so when they had 
emptied a bottle they found a lot of cigars, ashes, and tobacco in 
the bottle, so you see some of them are trying to do away with us 
already. We leave to-morrow morning for the place where the 
fighting is going on. Our colonel has got all our lives insured for 
£200 each, so if we have the misfortune to fall some of the boys’ 
people will be partly provided for ; but I hope and trust we shall 
all come through it alive, and a credit to friends and country” 

“ We have had a hot time of it so far, been in three fights, and 
came out without any serious casualty. We were in one place 
where the bullets were falling like rain, and it was a marvel that 
none of us was hit, for they were firing at us at one time at 2co 
yards’ range, which does not say much for Boer marksmen. We 
have to camp out sometimes without even a blanket, and on one 
occasion we had nothing to eat for a whole day, and had only one 
bottle of water. It was terrible to hear the wounded begging for 
water and we had none to give them. If I live to get back I will 
have many stories to tell of the horrible sights to be witnessed on 
a battlefield. The life of a soldier is not a bed of roses. 1 paid 
4s. the other night for a good supper of biscuits and potted tongue.” 

GEORGE FENWICK (Trooper in the Lismore Half Squadron). 


Richmond Road, 
“The chief drawback is our mounts; they are very poor 
animals. Good horses are scarce, as the farmers will not part with 
their horses. They are nearly all in sympathy with the Boers, 
and, in many cases, help them when opportunity offers. This 
place is awfully hot and dusty. There is very little vegetation, 
but plenty of sand. We eata fair share of it every meal. The 
water, too, is very bad, and awfully hard. Ambulance trains pass 

here on an average two a day, mostly carrying our wounded.” 
S. HIMMELHOCH (Trooper). 
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BEFORE KIMBERLEY WAS BESIEGED 
‘kimberlep. 


My DEAR ——,—I am afraid you will be thinking I have for- 
gotten you, seeing that I have not written that promised letter ; 
but things have been lively here since I returned from my holiday 
in England, and I have not had much time for writing. 

J. is doing very well indeed just now, looks well, and is making 
lots of money, and, like a sensible chap, is taking care of it. I 
gave him the alpaca jacket, the pipe, and the tobacco; also one 
of the patent light caps for the dust and heat. He is very pleased 
with it. . . . I cannot find out much about ——. He is still up at 
Johannesburg. A friend of his told me he is courting an Italian 
girl up there. I saw his Kimberley girl the other Sunday ; she is 
still waiting for him, and I suppose will have to wait. 

There is a party of Orange Free State Boers encamped about 
fifteen miles away, and the military people are afraid they will 
attack Kimberley ; but I am sure if they are left alone they will 
leave us alone Anyhow, if they do come, they will be mown 
down like grass before the reaper, as all round Kimberley there is 
nothing but forts and trenches, with big cannon, Maxims, and 
plenty of volunteer and regular soldiers, all armed with Lee- 
Metford magazine rifles. Altogether there are over 3,0co men 
armed in Kimberley, so I reckon we will make things lively for 
the Boers if they come. Yours ever, ——. 


OUT OF THE WAY IN QUEENSLAND 


A QUEENSLAND correspondent sends us this picture of life in 
his out-of-the-way corner of the world :—“ Weddings are per- 
mitted in the colony up to 7 P.M., and the customs regarding 
funerals are somewhat novel. Should a death take place, of 
course the news is soon spread in a small place like this. Re- 
spect is shown to the deceased person and relatives by turning 
up at the funeral uninvited. Persons dying in the morning are 
buried at sundown. Men on arriving do not enter the house, 
but merely hand in their hats for a band to be attached, and it is 
returned to them. There is only one hearse in the town, into which 
the body is placed. The relatives follow immediately behind in 
buggys as chief mourners, after which are friends also in buggys ; 
then come followers on foot walking two by two, and those riding 
on horseback bring up the rear. A start is then made, and all the 
principal streets of the town are paraded before setting off for the 
cemetery. At the conclusion of the service the mourners’ hat- 
bands are taken off and thrown into the grave on the coffin. I 
notice that every shop is closed while the mournful procession is 
passing, and everyone pauses and uncovers—even the little 
schoolboy on his homeward way from school.” 


THE BOER AS I FOUND HIM 


Mr. THOMAS CONANT, of Oshawa, Ontario, who is one of the 
most enlightened and best-known of what one may term Ontario 
yeomen farmers, and an ardent Radical too, knows the Boer from 
personal contact, and he does not like him. Here is his impres- 
sion :—“In the very first place, they were extremely unpleasant 
to all such as I was. Civil answers one of my blood could not get 
from them. In very truth, their actions were indicative of their 
desire to elbow me right out of South Africa. We must not allow 
our prejudices for their uncouthness to warp our judgments, and 
we will not. But I assure you in all soberness that they were and 
are the most perfect examples of repellant uncouthness to be found 
anywhere on earth among persons claiming to be civilised, 

“What are we to think when we meet men by the scores who 
are so very unlearned as not to know a single letter. Ay, and 
more. Down tothe third generation they have not known their 
letters. Exceptions, of course; but I do assert that the general 
desire of the people is for ignorance and the suppression of 
schools. A map they could not take in. That is to say, that on 
showing them a map, such as I| usually carry when travelling, 
showing the world on Mercator’s projection, it was absolutely and 
positively of no intelligence to them ; not the least, even in the 
most remote degree. One fellow boasted to me, ‘ They would 
take London and sell it to the Germans for money.’ ‘ May be so,’ 
I replied, ‘but kindly look here a minute, sir, and you will observe 
by this map that a broad ocean lies between your country and 
Great Britain. It may just be difficult for you to get to London to 
take it to sell to the Germans.’ But my answer and the tell-tale 
map before us conveyed no impression, and the answer was, 
‘We'll ride over there on our horses, and take it, and get 
German money for it. Further words were of no avail, I felt 
and desisted.” 
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PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, SUNNYDOWN, | [)RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Managing Director, 
Th e GUILDFORD. , . , ARTHUR COLLINS,.—Last Nights. The Children’s Pantomime. Ever 
e House stands in 8 acres of ground, at an elevation of nearly 500 feet, and faces Evening at 7.30, Matinees Wednesday and Saturday, at 1.70, JACK AND TH 


south. There are Fiv-s Courts, a covered Gymnasium and a Workshop. BOYS are 
PREPARED for Scholarship and Entrance Examinations at the Public Schools. 
Inclusive Fees 80 or 100 guineas a year according to age. 


Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E, R. BREAKWELL. 


BLUNDELL'S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON (5 hours 
from London).—Headmaster: A, L. FRANCIS, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 13 Assistant-Masters.—Modern buildings, including chapel, 
gymnasium, physical laboratory, &c., on site of 10 acres in country, mile from Tiverton. 

boarding-houses ; and Junior House, under School Chaplain. Boys prepared for 

niversities, Army and Navy, and Home and Indian Civil Services. Scholarships and 
Exhibitions at Universities of annual value of £603; and other privileges. Board and 
Tuition, under 14, 24 guineas ; over 14, 26 guineas per term ; junior house, 20 guineas.— 


For prospectus, &c., apply E F. C. CLARKE, Tiverton. 
OWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS.— 


Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance, and Scholarship; Navy, &c. Most 
healthy locality (death-rate 8’9). Nine miles from King's Cross, Fees from £60 a year. 
Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R_F. ASHWIN, M.A., 
Pemb. Coll., Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon, 


WA Rw ii c kK s CH © 8 L 
(Chartered by Edward the Confessor). 
Chairman of Governors.— The Right Honourable THE EARL OF WARWICK. 
First-grade Public School. Fees, £60 Modern Buildings in Country, 
near Warwick. 

Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, &c. Junior House for Boys from 8. 
SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (435 and £20) on APRIL 3rd and 4th. 

For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


PRIVATE TUITION offered to a limited number of GEN- 

TLEMEN'S SONS by an old Rugbeian and Cambridge man who has had eight 
years’ successful experience of Tuition. Great advantages afforded to those going to 
the Universities, or who are taking up Engineering as a_profession.—Address 
A. ELSEE, Esq., M.A., Burlington House, Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 


UNITED SERVICES COLLEGES, 
WESTWARD HO! NORTH DEVON. 

NAVY CLASS now started under a Special Instructor.—For prospectus, &c., 
apply to Lieut.-Colonel C. RUSSELL, Secretary, United Services College, West- 
ward Ho! 


‘THE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, 


LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 























HAMPSTEAD, 





Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 





Every home comfort and care. Marked success in 


Large playground ; tennis. } 
Reductions made for the 


languages, music, painting, and University examinations, 
daughters of naval and military officers. 

References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.1I., and many others. 
prospectus on application. 


Illustrated 








BEANSTALK. Written and Invented by ArTHUR STURGEsS and ARTHUR 
Cotuins. Music by J. M. Gover. Dan Leno, Herbert Campbell, &c. 
Box Office now open. 


LYCEU M.— Mr. F. R. BENSON. — SHAKESPEARE 
: SEASON.—TO-NIGHT, RICHARD THE SECOND, at 8, for Four 
Evening performances and TWO MATINEES, TO-D4yY (Saturday) and next Wed- 
nesday, 21st, at 2. Box Office trom 10 till ro (Mr. H. Scarisbrick). 


HER MAJESTY’s THEATRE. MR. TREE. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8, SHAKESPEARE’S 
A M:DSUMMER NIGHT'S DkEAM 
(With the whole of Mendelssohn’s Music). 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2. 


SAVOY. 











EVERY EVENING, at 8.15. 
THE ROSE OF PERSIA, 
By Bastt Hoop and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 
Box Office, 9 to 11 P.M. R. D'OYLY CARTE, Manager. 


‘ ] yALY’S THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. GEO. EDWARDES. 

TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, MATINEE EVERY SATUR- 

DAY, at 2.30, SAN TOV, a New Chinese Musical Play. The Book by Epwarp 

Morton. Lyrics by HARRY GREENBANK and ADRIAN Ross. Music by SipNEY 
Jones. Powerful Cast. Box Office open 1o till ro. 


AVENUE THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. FRANK CURZON. 
Sole Mansger, Mr. CHARLES HAWTREY. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.45, a New Play, entitled 
A MESSAGE FROM MARS. 

Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. G. S. Titheradge, Mr. C. M. 
Lowne; Miss Bella Pateman, Miss Hilda Hanbury, Miss Lydia Rachel, Miss Emily 
Spiller, Miss J. Bateman, &c. At8, AN OLD ADMIKRER. Doors 7.45. 

MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 3. 


ST: JAMES’S. MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30, doors open 8, Anthony Hope’s 
RUPERT OF HENTZAU. 
Sequel to ‘ The Prisoner of Zenda.” 











MATINEES of THE PRISONFR OF ZENDA. 
EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30 (doors open 2). 
Box Office (Mr. E. Arno!d) open 1o till ro. ST. JAMES’S. 


GAIETY THEATRE —Lessee and Manager, Mr. GEORGE 
EDWARDES.—EVERY EVENING, at 8, MATINEE EVERY SATUR- 
DAY, at 2 a Musical Playentiled (HE MESSENGER BOY. Box Office 
(Mr. Oxley) open daily from ro till 6 and 8 till 10. 








MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the Houses of Subscribers) 
from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
N.B,—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus 
lessen the Cost o1 Carriage. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS now offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A NEW CLEARANCE. LIST (100 pages). sent gratis and post free to any address. 


The List contains Popular Works in Travel, Sport, History, Biography, Science, and Fiction. 


Also New and Surplus Copies of French, German, 


Italian, Russian, and Spanish Books. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LIMITED, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., LONDON;; 
and at BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 





RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


Extension of Cape Government System. 
The Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route 
between 


EUROPE AND RHODESIA 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 


HOULDER LINE 


Tons. 
Hornsey GRANGE .. 3,750 
OVINGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 
URMSTON GRANGE .. 5,400 
LANGTON GRANGE .. 9,200 
Denton GRANGE 


HOULDER BROTHERS & C0., Limited. 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 


++ 9,200 | 


IMPERIAL SOUTH AFRICAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


66 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
President—Tne LORD WINDSOR. 
Chairman of General Committee—Mr. GEOFFREY 
DRAGE, M P. 

Treasurer—Mr. H. E. M. BOURKE, 
Secretary—Mr. H HANDCOCK. 
OBJECTS.—To upbold British Supremacy and to pro- 
mote the interests of British Subjects in South Africa, with 

full recognition of Colonial Self Government. 


OF STEAMERS. 


Tons. 
ELstrREE GRANGE .. 6,000 
Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 
Beacon GRANGE .. 6,400 
RipPiNGHAM GRANGE 9,200 
Suu HERN Cross .. 7,300 





These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in| ““\4eTHODS.—The work of the Association will consist 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- | in placing before the country the fullest information upon 
td All the latest improvements, including smoking room, | the political, commercial, and other questions which affect 
baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec-| the various peoples and communities in South Africa. 
tric light, &e. Dining saloons and state rooms amidships. | This work will be performed by the publication and dis- 

For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices| tribution of pamphle:s and leaflets, and by organising 
public meetings. These meetings will be addressed by 
speakers either personally acquainted with South African 
affairs, or who have made them the subject of their special 
study. 

The General Committee includes 13 Peers and 60 Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. All those in sympathy 
with the objects of the Association are invited to send in 
their names to the Secretary. 

ContTRIBUTIONS may be forwarded to the Treasurer. 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 
daily at 9 p.m for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for 
Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st Class, 
£18 8s. 11d. ; and Class, £12 ss. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. sd 
Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mauil 
—— G93 a "7 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by | of the Company, 

ailway (1,360 miles), 34 days. The Coach and Transport . > , 

Services are being rapidly mmaded and improved Soneen 146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Stations on the Company's line ana neighbouring towns and 14 Water Street, Liverpool. 
districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mash onaland. 30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 


Further particulars may be obtained on application at 5 Calle Sen Mastin. Rosario 
the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, a Dock, Ensenada, La Plata. 
E.C, J, F. JONES, Secretary. 63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
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THE EDISON-BELL 
PHONOGRAPH 





A Perfect Entertainer in the il or Concert Hall. 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS. 


| 
A PHONOCRAPH IS AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
QQ Call and hear the Grand Concert eninge 


THE HEAD OFFICES 


EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, ia, 


39 Charing Cross Road, W.C., London. 





It is marvellous. 











—=nOxE 7 IT. 


PUT IT 
Old Ripe To Tobacco. 


~MURRAY’S 
* MELLOW 


MIXTURE. 


For 30 Yeare the Irish 
National Smoking 
Mixture. 





SaOnOoOaA NI 


Genuine Cobacco. 
Guaranteed Pure. 
'Datural Flavour. Datural Aroma. 
| BELFAST. 


GNW dAdida 
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EPPS '’S 
COCOA 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
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The following are among the Articles which have appeared in this series in 


THE OUTLOOK. The issues containing 
obtained at 3d. per copy (3d. post free). 


some of them may still be 


OUTLOOK, 109 Fieet Street, London, E.C. 


ZOLA AND ZOLAISM. By EDWARD 
GARNETT. 

OF BEAUTY AND—THE PUBLIC. 
By W. MACDONALD. 

THE BURNS SUPERSTITION. 
W. E. HENLEY. 
ROBERT BRIDGES. By 

SYMONS. 

RARE GEORGE BORROW! 
LIONEL JOHNSON. 
BIERCE, KIPLING, POPULARITY, 
AND CRITICISM. By ROBERT 

BARR. 

THE NEW BYRON. By FRANCIS 
THOMPSON. 

CAUSSIN’S ‘‘ SPIRIT OF THE HOLY 
COURT.” By LIONEL JOHN- 
SON. 

CHESS BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. 
By LOUIS ZANGWILL. 


By 
ARTHUR 


By 


ALPHONSE DAUDET. By JOSEPH 
CONRAD. 

CHARLES DICKENS. By W. E. 
HENLEY. 

COLERIDGE’S POEMS. By W. H. 
CHESSON. 

THE ‘“‘NUVVLE.” By T. W. H. 
CROSLAND. 


BRANDES’ ‘‘IBSEN AND BJORN- 
SON.” By EDWARD GARNETT. 


THE STUDY OF DANTE. By 
FRANCIS THOMPSON. 

“AN ’EBREW JEW.” By W. E. 
HENLEY. 








Address : Publisher, THE 
FAIRY TALES, By JOSEPH 
JACORS. | 
ARNE GARBORG. By GEORGE 
EGERTON. 


MR. HARDY’S POEMS, By LIONEL 
JOHNSON. 

HEINE. By H. W. MASSINGHAM. 

MR. HENLEY’S VERSE. By GEORGE 
WYNDHAM. 
JOHN KEBLE AS POET. By the 
Rev. Prof. SHUTTLEWORTH. 
RUDYARD KIPLING. By GEORGE 
WYNDHAM. 

THE NEW KIPLING. 
HENLEY. 

THE ADVENT OF MAETERLINCK. 
3y GEORGE WYNDHAM. 
THE REV. JOHN MITFORD AND 
THE GAME. By E. V. LUCAS. 
OMAR KHAYYAM. By J. FITZ- 
MAURICE KELLY. 

MRS. OLIPHANT. By J. H. M. 

NIETZSCHE. By EDWARD GAR. 
NETT. 

STEPHEN PHILLIPS. By WILLIAM 
ARCHER. 

THE SCOTS BRIGADE. By NEIL 
MUNRO. 

STERNE AND HIS CRITICS. 
HERBERT PAUL. 


By W. E. 


By 


STATE TRIALS. By JAMES FITZ- | 


MAURICE KELLY. 
VANITY FAIR. By W. E. HENLEY. 
WHITE OF SELBORNE. By P. 
ANDERSON GRAHAM. 

















A PERFECT FLOW OF INK. 


KING OF FOUNTAIN PENS 


IS THE “SWAN” FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Contributes 





immeasurably 


10/6 


to 
celerity 1 6/ 6 
and 9 5 / 

a 
comfort 
‘ UP TO 
» £18 18s, 
writing. POST FREE, 


A fl wt 1H} 
{ H\} 
ll Ni) Hi 
a ll Mt 
ALL STATIONERS. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 





SOLD BY 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent St, LONDON, W.; 3 Exchange St., 
MANCHESTER ; Brentano's, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 


Made in 8 sizes “| 
| 
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